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BY PRESIDENT WILLIAM R. HARPER. 


Many lives contain tragedies greater and sadder than the 
tragedy which marks the end; but in the life that has just closed, 
so far as I know it, the greatest tragedy has been that in which 
it ended. 

The life of-our friend was never a smooth one, as lives go. 
With his temperament, it could not have been expected to be 
smooth; but, on the other hand, it was not an unhappy life, nor 
was it one devoid of meaning to himself and to his friends. Few 
men, probably, have found greater satisfaction in life; for it was 
his determined purpose to make of it as much as possible —a pur- 
pose the execution of which assisted many and injured none. 

The Colonel’s life was a varied one. As soldier, student, 
teacher, as leader, administrator, and thinker, he filled at various 
times positions of high responsibility. There was a certain 
brusqueness in his voice and manner which some, perhaps, did 
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not understand, and with which they were not in sympathy; but 
even those who were in the outer circle of his acquaintanceship 
knew that this was only an external physical expression which 
did not represent his heart. 

To me he seems to have been rather a prophet than a phi- 
losopher. The courage and the strength which he expended in 
fighting for the highest ideals of educational work, against oppo- 
sition and in the midst of difficulties, marked the prophetic 

_character. His singleness of purpose and his devotion to the 
cause he held so dear were most striking; but to those who 
knew him they were only natural. His mind was alert and 
always vigorous, widely interested and full of vision. His 
greatest strength lay in the wonderful power given him to 
sympathize with others; to enter into and to appreciate the 
experiences of others. 

His love for children was extraordinary, and this single 
factor controlled his thinking and his life. Nor was it love for 
children in the abstract. The satisfaction with which he studied 
the growth and development of a particular child, the interest 
manifested in each individual, were the truest expression of the 
joy and gladness which seemed to fill his soul in its close com- 
munion with child-life. These, at all events, were some of the 
strong peculiarities of this, our friend, who has been taken from 
us. 

I can see him now, as he sits with his hands crossed, listening 
with supreme delight to the expressions of child-thought, one 
following the other, each illustrating some phase of the child- 
nature. I can hear him now, speaking strongly and enthusiasti- 
cally of the possibilities of child-work ; of the greatness and the 
nobility of the profession of child-culture. And I remember 
how, during the last months, his whole soul seemed to be centered 
on the thought and the conception of the buildings for the 
School of Education. How he waited; so long and so patiently; 
always ready to sacrifice the present for the sake of a higher 

ideal to be realized in the future. 

He was a man of superb idealism, unmindful of the present, 

provided that there seemed to be promise of a greater future ; 
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never moved by motives of expediency, but holding out before 
himself, as well as those associated with him, a high and splendid 
ideal toward the realization of which he made the most earnest 
effort; and in this is found the tragedy of the situation. 

It was the realization of his most extravagant hopes when a 
broad-minded woman came to his assistance and placed within 
his reach the means with which to carry out his long-cherished 
plans. How unexpected, how generous; what possibilities it fur- 
nished! And then came the union with the University, which, to 
him, signified broader lines and still greater possibilities. The 
building plans revised and enlarged —his interest in it all, and his 
devotion to it all; through these months—the tender and 
sympathetic regard of the old trustees—every care being taken 
to secure for him and his work the most favorable environment ; 
and, at the same time, his peculiar and deep appreciation of the 
favor and courtesy thus extended to him; and now he is gone, 
while the work is hardly begun. Three more years and he could 
_ have died in peace, with all his efforts rewarded, his ideas formu- 
lated, himself seeing the walls of the magnificent group of build- 
ings which are to be the outgrowth of his thinking and his work, 
Could anything be more sad? And yet he turned the soil for 
these buildings last June, and he spoke the first words uttered 
upon the grounds of the great school which through all the 
years will bear the stamp of his influence. Could we have 
known that day what was to be, how even more solemn and 
significant the occasion would have seemed! 


BY ALBERT G. LANE, 
District Superintendent, Public Schools, Chicago. 

CoLONEL PARKER came to the Cook County Normal School 
at a time when there was a rapid growth in this city and county, 
and when about three hundred teachers were needed annually to 
supply the increased demand and to take the places of those who 
retired from the service. This demand brought many experi- 
enced teachers here who availed themselves of the privilege of 
attending the normal school and of acquiring a knowledge of 
the principles and practices of the ‘‘new education” as enunci- 
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never moved by motives of expediency, but holding out before 
himself, as well as those associated with him, a high and splendid 
ideal toward the realization of which he made the most earnest 
effort; and in this is found the tragedy of the situation. 

It was the realization of his most extravagant hopes when a 
broad-minded woman came to his assistance and placed within 
his reach the means with which to carry out his long-cherished 
plans. How unexpected, how generous ; what possibilities it fur- 
nished! And then came the union with the University, which, to 
him, signified broader lines and still greater possibilities. The 
building plans revised and enlarged —his interest in it all, and his 
devotion to it all; through these months—the tender and 
sympathetic regard of the old trustees—every care being taken 
to secure for him and his work the most favorable environment ; 
and, at the same time, his peculiar and deep appreciation of the 
favor and courtesy thus extended to him; and now he is gone, 
while the work is hardly begun. Three more years and he could 
_ have died in peace, with all his efforts rewarded, his ideas formu- 
lated, himself seeing the walls of the magnificent group of build- 
ings which are to be the outgrowth of his thinking and his work. 
Could anything be more sad? And yet he turned the soil for 
these buildings last June, and he spoke the first words uttered 
upon the grounds of the great school which through all the 
years will bear the stamp of his influence. Could we have 
known that day what was to be, how even more solemn and 
significant the occasion would have seemed! 


BY ALBERT G. LANE, 
District Superintendent, Public Schools, Chicago. 

CoLONEL PARKER came to the Cook County Normal School 
at a time when there was a rapid growth in this city and county, 
and when about three hundred teachers were needed annually to 
supply the increased demand and to take the places of those who 
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ated by Colonel Parker. The high-school graduates who desired 
to teach in the county were required to take one year of profes- 
sional training before they could become teachers. From the 
beginning of his work in this county he strongly molded and 
influenced the ideas, the motives, plans, and methods of all who 
came under his instruction. Nearly every graduate of his school 
commenced teaching with high ideals of the teacher’s mission 
and a quickened power to arouse in children a keen, natural 
interest in any work which was undertaken. His graduates 
became observers and students of child-nature. They sought to 
lead the unfolding powers of childhood into channels of activity 
that would make them observant of things, their relations and 
uses. They gave new life to the child’s efforts by opening up 
various forms of constructive work, by making drawing a delight 
to children as a language for expressing thought. They made 
the study of geography full of intense interest by the lessons in 
science, by visiting and observing the surrounding country, by 
examining and.studying the products of the soil, their growth, 
and the changes necessary to convert them to man’s use. 

His graduates learned to make reading a great means of 
growth and culture, relating it to some subject or object which 
was of attractive interest, something which the child was anxious 
to know. Many books furnishing information were brought into 
the schoolroom, and the children learned to usethem. History, 
no longer memorized by the page, was made a delight to chil- 
dren as they read stories of the children of other lands, their 
dress, customs, and homes; of men’s travels and achievements ; 
of their struggles to build a nation where each citizen should 
have a chance to develop all that was highest and best in him. 

Colonel Parker impressed his graduates with the value of 
each life as a factor in building up and maintaining the social 
well-being of any community. The central thought of all his 
teaching was mutual responsibility and freedom of the individual 
to come to a knowledge of truth. Truth frees from bondage. 
His graduates were trained to ally themselves to all public move- 
ments for the common good in the places where they taught. 
The people were brought to feel that they had a part in the life 
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of the school. Old and young were frequently brought together 
and made conscious of the necessity of unity in all true growth 
and advancement. 

I will not attempt to enumerate all the changes that have 
grown into our educational work as the result of Colonel Parker’s 
labors during the last seventeen years. During that time about 
twelve hundred teachers have been graduated, and many others 
have taken partial courses, have studied his principles of educa- 
tion, and adapted many of his methods. The schools of Chicago 
and Cook county bear the evidences of more rational developing 
and inspiring work with the children. Their lives have been 
made brighter by the transforming influences of wiser, better 
teaching. 

Colonel Parker’s work and influence have not been confined 
to this vicinity. In those great annual institutes which were 
held, averaging for several years from five to six hundred 
teachers, he found opportunities to set forth higher standards of 
education. His writings on education have been read and 
studied, and their suggestions put into practice. Text-books for 
children have been modified to meet his thought, and that of 
others who have stood with him or have followed his educational 
theories and practice. There is scarcely a state in this union 
where he has not lectured and aroused people to consider more 
carefully and intelligently the marvelous possibilities in the 
training of children. 

During these years he has changed in many respects his 
methods of work, although holding firmly to fundamental prin- 
ciples. His conception of education is expressed in these words, 
spoken by him last summer at the meeting of the National Edu- 
cational Association at Detroit : 

“We are marching along the endless pathway of unrealized 
possibilities of human growth. We believe that all that educa- 
tion has yet done, with its principles and methods, its reformers 
and its organization, is but a crude step toward that which must 
be. We believe that the inner development of the human soul 
in righteousness is the one purpose of education.” 

It must be left to a coming generation to perceive clearly 
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how great a work Colonel Parker has accomplished. We see 
some of the defects which are naturally allied to new move- 
ments. Time will sift the dross and leave the pure gold. He 
gave his life freely to the cause of elementary education. His 
own life unfolded to higher and better things. I recall that 
stanza which Mrs. Parker loved to repeat: 

Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll ! 

Leave thy low-vaulted past ! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 

Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea ! 

If Colonel Parker could speak now, I think he would say: 
‘‘Remember the words which I spake unto you while I was yet 
with you.” 

BY DR. JOHN DEWEY." 


Tuis is neither the time nor the place to attempt a review 
of the educational philosophy or the educational work of Colonel 
Parker. But our noble and single-minded friend obeyed above 
most men the scriptural injunction; he loved and did with his 
whole mind and his whole soul. Hence it is as impossible to 
speak of his personality apart from his educational work as it is 
to speak of his educational work apart from his personality. He 
was fortunate in the complete identification of his whole being, 
his whole personality, with the work to which he devoted him- 
self. 

Thus there are three things in his educational work which 
come to me because they are characteristic of his personality, 
because they belong to the man. Colonel Parker was upon the 
program of the educational meeting which was held in the city 
last week, but was kept away by his sickness. ‘The title of his 
speech was ‘“‘ Education into Citizenship.” If there could have 
been anything more characteristic than this of Colonel Parker’s 
attitude toward education, it was the sub-title: ‘“ Relating Espe- 
cially to Dependent and Defective and Backward Children.” His 
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last address sums up the man, his recognition of the social ele- 
ment in education, of that which makes it a real force in com- 
munity life; and the outgoing of his heart to all those who, being 
helpless, needed peculiarly tendercare. Muchashe did for educa- 
tionin the way of improving and reforming its methods of teaching 
and its administration, the essence of what he did was greater 
than any specific contribution; it was to inspire the teacher and 
the child in the schoolroom with his own affectionate and sym- 
pathetic personality. He renewed the old lesson as to the short- 
comings of all instruction until it adds devotion and love to 
intellectuality: ‘The greatest of these is love.” He was 
accustomed to say that the social spirit of the schoolroom does 
more for the child than the formal instruction given; that what 
the children learn from contact with one another and the teacher 
is more than what they- learn from the text-book and the lecture. 
If this be true, then the atmosphere and spirit of the school- 
room must be that of freedom, of confidence, of mutual interest 
in a common life of work and play. He was accustomed to say 
that all the resources of the schoolroom should be centered 
upon the “bad” child—resources of helpfulness and sympathy. 
That was most needed in the schoolroom. That which to 
the pedant and formalist is a barrier was to him an appeal. 
What he did in breaking down the despotism, formalism and 
the rigidity of the old-fashioned school he did, not just because 
of abstract theory, but because he insisted that the love and 
faith, which are the tokens of the highest character everywhere, 
find a peculiarly appropriate place in the contact of the learned 
and the mature with the little and the feeble. 

The second thing that comes to me in the connection of his 
personality with his educational work is that he believed there 
is absolutely nothing too good for the children. Many of you, 
doubtless, have heard him give a talk entitled ‘‘ Nature and the 
Child,” in which he gave a poetic and idealized sketch (which I 
supposed to be autobiographical, although he did not say so) of 
a boy on a farm and his contact with nature. On that farm he 
studied, without being aware of it, mineralogy, geography, 
geology, botany, and zodlogy, and came in contact with nature 
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in all her forms. He believed that what he did there himself in 
that undirected and casual way every child should be allowed to 
do, should be encouraged to do, through an educational system. 
Thus he did much for what is termed the enrichment of the 
elementary-school curriculum ; not, again, just as an intellectual 
matter of putting in this and that study, but because he believed 
that whatever there is of value in the history of man and in the 
world of nature is the true birthright of every child born among 
us. To do anything by any method, by any system of administra- 
tion which keeps the child from full and complete contact with 
these things, is a wrong against human nature and against the 
human spirit. : 

The third point in which his educational faith and his person- 
ality came together was his faith in the professional training 
of teachers, and in the science of education. I once heard him 
say that it was this thing that induced him to come out here. 
He gave up a position which, judged by a conventional standard, 
was one of superior dignity and importance. But in the position 
which he occupied he felt that he was getting away from the 
children. The more he had to do with such a position, the 
more also he realized that the future of education depends upon 
the training of the teacher. His belief in the unrealized possi- 
bilities of the art of teaching was sublime. It is an inspiration 
to all teachers everywhere —just as it has been to those who 
have come immediately under his personality. Just as he 
believed that there was nothing in the world of nature or art too 
good for the child, so he believed that there was nothing in the 
personality of another, no element of the human spirit, which 
should not be called forth in the art of educating, of developing 
the latent possibilities of the human soul. It was that moral 
goal, that moral ideal, the possibility of a fuller development, 
which inspired him in the work he did with teachers. 

The great lesson that comes home to me from Colonel 
Parker’s life, the great lesson that I feel that I ought to call 
especially to the attention of the younger people here present, 
is what it means really to attain success in life. Colonel Parker 
never temporized, he never used little expediencies or policies, 
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He never got lost in the smaller things of life; he kept his eyes 
steadily on the great things, and he fought onward with all the 
vigor of his personality for those things which are enduring, 
invisible,and worth while. He waged warfare against opposition ; 
the opposition that came from those who could not get beyond 
the things they could see and touch, and who, consequently, 
had attached themselves to the mechanical and formal. The 
opposition was sometimes active and virulent; more often that 
of indifference and inertia—harder to face than the active sort. 
But he never wavered a moment; he never compromised; he 
never sacrificed the spirit to the letter. As a result, more than 
the usual measure of success came to him. 

Twenty-five years ago, in Quincy, Massachusetts, the work 
he undertook was an object of derision, as well as of sympathy, 
all over the country. He was a pioneer, and to many he seemed 
a faddist, a fanatic. It was only twenty-five years ago; and yet 
the things for which he then stood are taken today almost as a 
matter of course, without debate, in all the best schools of this 
country. Afterward, in Chicago, he waged, against untoward 
influences, the battle of the professional training of teachers ; he 
fought to keep away every political and personal influence that 
might in any way lower the standard of the school. Every 
year he had to wage the battle over again, and every year he 
simply made his appeal to the people, to the democracy, in 
which was his trust. His faith in human nature was rewarded. 
Every year forces rallied about him, and, working with him, 
won his battles against the combined ranks of political and per- 
sonal enemies. He gave years of struggle to the elevation of 
the education of the child and of the teacher; and in his last 
years, with full poetic justice, with more than the recognition 
that comes to most pioneers and apostles in this world, his 
beneficent friend crowned his work with that generous gift 
which brought within sight—alas, not within grasp—a realiza- 
tion of his lifelong dreams. These things came to him not 
because he sought them, but because he sought the things which 
he considered permanently worthy and desirable. And with 
these other successes came to him the love and loyalty of 
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devoted and attached friends. He was fortunate above most in 
winning to himself the loyal assistance and unflinching confi- 
dence of others. 

When a great life has passed away, we get a better perspec- 
tive of the things that are really worth while; the smaller things, 
the temporary things, drop back where they belong; and the 
qualities that ennoble life —faith, courage, devotion to ideals, an 
end to fight for and to live for—stand out in their supreme 
significance. Our friend’s physical presence has left us, but 
his spirit remains, reinforced and multiplied. It abides not only 
in this university community and in this city community, but it 
lives on in the heart and in the work of every teacher through- 
out this broad land who has been touched by a truer perception 
of the high ideal and calling of the teacher. 


BY EMIL G. HIRSCH.” 


FETICHES are not always or exclusively cut into stone or 
carved into wood. Notions and conceits, prejudices, venerable 
on account of their age and errors, parading in the habiliments of 
truth, have had their altars at which as intent worship was paid 
them as ever was to stock and star by untutored savage. They 
who. refuse to bend the knee before the idol built of hasty or 
false conclusions must expect to meet with ill-will. Walking 
their own and often lonely paths, they are judged by others as 
bent upon undermining the very foundations of the social struc- 
ture. The penalty paid by the bold thinker has often been the 
forfeiture of his life. Socrates was accused of atheism, and was 
sentenced to drink the fatal cup, by idol-worshipers whose soul 
was too dull to comprehend that he whom they hounded into 
death had seen the face of the true God. Some pioneers had to 
mount the funeral pyre, while others expired on the cross, pur- 
chasing by their life the freedom denied them to think, to 
prophesy, to teach concerning the vital things. Idolatry works 
mischief in whatever field its shrines be erected. Politics, eco- 
nomics, and what not, have been under its baneful influences. 
The fumes rising from censers swung before the image often 
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intercept the rays from aclearer sky. They have kept men in 
darkness long after the sun has risen. The astrologer receded 
unwillingly before the astronomer. The alchemist would not 
welcome the chemist. They who searched for the elixir of life 
would not be hospitable to the botanist. Now, in no field of 
human endeavor is slavery to the fetich of routine and dogma 
more dangerous and harmful than in that of education. The 
pedant fears the advent of the pedagogue. He insists upon the 
right of his fetiches to receive tribute and to be revered. He 
denounces as impious the prophet who would destroy the temple 
of his Baal. Yet, for all his opposition, his deities are tottering 
to their doom. Elijah, declaring the true God, puts to confusion 
the howling dervishes. 

Among the Elijahs, accused of troubling Israel while 
announcing the gathering of clouds bringing in their folds the 
refreshing rain of a new knowledge and a deeper wisdom, he, 
around whose bier we have assembled, will be numbered. If 
his end was more merciful than that of Bruno; if his disciples 
were not forced to hold last converse with him while the jailer 
prepared for him the draught of hemlock, he, like Socrates of 
old, like Galileo, escaped not in life the worry and anxiety, the 
mistrust and suspicions, that are the steady companions of 
the reformer who heralds a new revelation. In the rabbinical 
amplifications of Abraham’s biography we are told that to him 
it fell with ax to destroy the idols of his fathers, when reasoning 
and reflection had impressed upon him that vain was their 
power and degrading their continued worship. So came to 
Colonel Parker the duty to splinter the idols that in undisturbed 
autocracy had exacted their tithes from blind devotees in the 
schools of this country. We, who have crossed the noon-line 
of our life, remember well that routine, mechanical reciting, 
deadening, soulless, devitalized memorizing, ruled in unques- 
tioned regal state in the schoolroom when we were young. A 
mighty change has been wrought since we were forced to 
submit to this paralyzing torture of the primer and speller. 
Then the teacher was regarded as a machine, so constructed as 
to measure off, in accurately determined quantities, intellectual 
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electuaries which the pupil was to swallow. Education, so-called, 
consisted in transmitting, in well-regulated flow, from a large barrel 
containing information, to the memory of the child, the daily 
doses. And the pupil’s part in this process was restricted to 
parroting, with prescribed sing-song, the text-book. History was 
a jungle of unconnected and bewildering dates and names. Stress 
was laid on ability to rattle off, ata given signal, forward or back- 
ward, as whim pleased, the catalogue of battles or of presidents, 
He who could mumble off the names without tripping, and at 
the highest speed, was crowned with distinction. Arithmetic was 
a series of tricks, never the application of general and well-com- 
prehended principles to concrete instances. Imitation, not ini- 
tiative, was the keyword to the educational creed. The eye and 
the ear were not called into play for the purpose of mastering the 
inconsistencies and intricacies of English orthography. That 
the historical development of our language had no place in the 
scheme goes without saying. But even the natural instruments 
at the disposal of every child were neglected. Spelling was 
a drudgery—another tax on the memory. Words jumbled 
together, for no other reason than that they were of the same 
number of syllables, were pumped into the mind of the hapless 
victim of the system. Interest was rigidly banished. Rough 
and ready utility was invoked to figleaf the nudity. Today air, 
sunshine, life, flood the schoolroom. Pupil and teacher alike 
have been freed from the house of bondage. Whose is the 
credit? It is his whose mortal remains will soon be consigned, 
by loving hands, to the grave. It was not an easy task to arouse 
men and women to a better understanding of the implications of 
education. The old way, just because it was rigidly mechanical, 
was the easiest way. It ran along the line of the least resist- 
ance. The daily program could without much thought and 
trouble be arranged. The standards of promotion from one 
grade to another could without difficulty be fixed. Teachers 
could be held inflexibly to finishing a certain amount of work. 
They could be rated successful or the reverse without much 
labor. Why, then, should this convenient scheme be replaced by 
another? Colonel Parker put the trumpet to his mouth and 
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declared to American educational idol-worshipers their transgres- 
sion. Prophet he, he sounded the alarm in no uncertain notes. Bel 
and Dagon toppled over. The walls of Jericho crumbled before 
his blast. Routine had to give room to reason. Reception and 
transmission of knowledge were relegated to the rear. In their 
stead America learned to put emphasis on thought, on observa- 
tion, on objects. Books were made subsidiary. The manual 
was almost branded an intolerable intruder. The appeal of the 
teacher went out to the creative energy of the pupil’s soul. 
Learning was discovered to be, in very truth, construction and 
combination, not repetition and imitation. 

And another Moloch, to which children had been offered, 
was destroyed. The old routine had invited the spirit of rivalry 
to an important function. Competition was encouraged and 
stimulated. School work was twisted into an end lying beyond. 
Prizes, marks, honors, were deemed incentives and ultimate 
objective points. Unholy passions were aroused and played 
upon. Envy, jealousy, opening the door to dishonesty and 
favoritism, followed in the wake of the competitive zeal. 
Another Ruskin, our departed friend saw the pernicious influ- 
ence of the plan. He understood the injustice inseparably con- 
nected with its much-lauded philosophy. That it resulted in 
injustice to the honest pupils he could not conceal from himself. 
Who won the distinctions? Not the conscientious boy; but he 
that nature had most lavishly gifted. Medals and the best 
marks fell to him who, richly remembered at birth, could with- 
out pain absorb what fragment of knowledge constituted the 
test, and easily rattle off or write down the answer to the 
decisive question. But the painstaking boy of nervous organi- 
zation, the timid lad, or he of less quick reaction who had to 
work hard to master the problem, or, rather, to remember the 
trick shown to lead to the solution, because of slower temper 
and of more limited capacity, was not rewarded. Effort counted 
for nothing. Results only were considered. Colonel Parker 
could not compromise with such fundamental immorality. 
Co-operation, not competition; altruism, not selfishness, he 
held to be the sacramental terms of consecrated pedagogy. 
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Justice he would have reign wherever teachers and pupils met. 
What to him that the world also follows the haphazard plan of 
distributing its prizes not in accordance with merit but with 
results? The school for him had all the more urgently the 
duty to construe its world on ideal lines. Merit, not result; 
effort, not attainment, was his polestar. 

Again, because he had so high a conception of the function 
of education, he was among the first to preach in this country a 
gospel long before heard and accepted in other lands. He 
insisted that teaching was noble enough, was exhausting and 
encompassing enough, to be a profession, meant to fill out the 
life of him who wouldembraceit. It is not so long ago that teach- 
ing was regarded as a sort of stepping-stone to something ulterior 
and more profitable. The schoolroom was looked upon as a 
convenient wayside station where one might get off and while 
away one’s time, “hearing lessons,’’ before an express train 
came along to rush one on to the ultimate destination. Teachers 
were almost Micawbers, ‘‘ waiting for something to turn up.” In 
consequence, everybody that was equipped with a moderate 
amount of information, disjointed and inaccurate though it was, 
was thought fit to be a teacher. To teaching turned those that 
had.not yet made up their mind what to become, those that had 
no mind to decide in what field their vocation lay, as well 
as the thousand and one that had suffered shipwreck on the 
ocean of life, the sad “ misfits ” that had been found incompetent 
in other pursuits. That the teacher’s dignity suffered as much 
as did the school under this hallucination is plain. Acknowl- 
edgment of the social service the teacher renders, and adequate 
compensation therefor, was not meted out to the small, noble 
fraternity of true and devoted pedagogues that even at that time 
here and there had made their work tell under these most trying 
circumstances. But the teacher’s profession finally won recogni- 
tion, and then largely through the persistent efforts of Francis 
W. Parker. His normal school sounded the death-knell to the 
ridiculous pretension that everybody that chose to be could be 
a teacher. It emphasized the truth that knowledge is the least 
part of the teacher’s qualifications. Teaching is both a science 
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and an art. Few are they who can wear the miter of its priest- 
hood. And they that minister in the temple of elementary or 
other education must pass many years in self-searching prepara- 
tion before they can be admitted to the diaconate and the higher 
orders. 

The old assumption that teaching was a convenient refuge for 
the waifs of fortune, and waiters for larger opportunities, played 
into the hands of politicians. Appointments and emoluments in 
the schools were welcome crumbs for ward-heelers and com- 
mitteemen to wrangle over. The whole administration of the 
public schools was, as a rule, in the hands of men with political 
ambitions or political influence, the parasites of our free institu- 
tions. Men were named or elected to serve on boards of educa- 
tion not because they had shown particular fitness for or under- 
standing of the responsibility of the post. They had to be 
rewarded for contributions to the campaign fund, or cajoled into 
good humor by the appointment or nomination, lest they might 
at another election not be as liberal or as active. Men were 
empowered to decide on pedagogical methods that had shown 
eminent skill in organizing primaries or bringing out the “boys.” 
Such conditions Parker had to face when he first came among us. 
And almost every year the fight had to be renewed against 
Amalek. We had to come to his aid every twelvemonth and, 
like Hur and Aaron in the biblical story, support the arms of this 
our Moses, until the Amalekites were defeated. We felt that 
this support on our part was not for his sake. The world was 
open to him. But we could not spare him. Cook county had 
to be spared the shame to have him leave his normal school 
because petty politicians and malicious meddlers with a ‘ pull” 
in high quarters would not give his genius the liberty to be true 
to itself. They said that his pupils were not proficient in the 
three R’s. Someone discovered that their spelling was not 
above reproach. They labeled him faddist. They talked long 
about the taxpayer’s rights. They would not appropriate funds 
for luxuries and fanciful notions. So ran the threadbare argu- 
ment to cover the hunger of the politician for influence and 
patronage which the Colonel had never stooped and would never 
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stoop to pander to. Faddist indeed! he, the great pedagogue. 
He had, indeed, not stitched to the worn rag of mechanical 
routine a few patches of newer color. His was not a crazy- 
quilt of all sorts of curious novelties. A faddist is he who, to 
quote Isaiah, adds “‘ Saw lesaw, kaw lekaw ; zeir sham, zeir sham": 
‘Precept upon precept, law upon law; a little here, a little there.” 
Not such was Parker’s method. In his scheme there is organic 
unity, there is interdependence, there is correlation. From the 
kindergarten to the highest and last rung of the ladder, one step 
follows from the preceding. No part may be missed ; for every 
part has its place in the economy of the whole. If this be 
faddism, may God grant us more of it. } 

The ultimate goal of his educational purpose was to emanci- 
pate the child and the teacher both. He was a host in our 
fight against pernicious politics in the administration of the 
schools. But still more vital was his combat for the freedom of 
the child, his right to be himself, and to learn to know himself. 
What is the highest in man? Personality. In the personal lies 
power. Through personality principles become effective. None 
of the teachings of Jesus, perhaps, was new. But in him prin- 
ciples and precepts known before assumed the vital force of a 
personal life. The word became flesh. Education is explora- 
tion. It would lead the child to discover himself. Every 
human individual is intended for service. What that service is 
for which this particular child is called, the school must have a 
concern to find out. This is the gist of the philosophy of the 
new education. Hence the school shall be not a preparation for 
society, but be society. The social aspects of life are in the 
foreground of itsinterests. Altruism, co-ordination, interdepend- 
ence of the component factors and forces —these, the moralities 
and the humanities, for very sooth, are the focal solicitudes of 
the school. But to awaken personality, the teacher himself 
must be a personality. Goethe says somewhere that if the eye 
were not of solar affinity it could not respond to the sun. So, if 
the teacher is not a beautiful personality, he cannot hope to 
awaken it in others. Parker’s was this, the supreme gift of the 
teacher. 
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Thus armored in the consciousness and consecration of his 
mission, our departed friend could well scorn derision and be 
indifferent to the whirlwind of opposition. A soldier he when 
his country called, a soldier was he when the school was in 
danger. He would not forsake the flag of his beloved nation 
when it was assailed. He would not lower his flag before 
the less brave enemies of the emancipated and redeemed 
school. 

To him was appointed the disappointment that, in God’s 
providence, appears to be the pathos of the life of all true leaders. 
Moses does not enter the promised land. From afar he may 
behold its entrancing beauty ; but another must lead the host 
across the dividing river. Another Moses, Parker, from the 
heights of Pisgah beheld the land of his larger hope and richer 
harvest. A few months ago he turned the first shovel of sod in 
the plot where soon will rise the buildings of the school for the 
coming of which he had struggled and waited these long years 
of circumscribed activity. That vision of the laughing plains 
and towering mountain ranges, of the Jordan and the Lebanon, 
the Carmel and the Sharon of his educational Palestine, will take 
on real form. It will be his monument aere perennius. More 
loudly even than the walls of the stately group of halls soon to 
be reared, will proclaim his fame and the gratitude of his dis- 
ciples the spirit of the activities which will find a home under 
the roofs of this University. He will be honored by every 
teacher throughout this broad land. He was the emancipator of 
the profession. Every American school child will have cause 
to bless his memory. The young will bring, every day, flowers 
to his grave. Yea, of him we may say, in the words of the 
Psalm, Yonkim weollalim yisadta of the mouth of 
children and babes Thou hast well established strength and 
victory.” Enter into peace, thou, prophet and priest, pioneer 
and pathfinder, exemplar and emancipator! 
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LETTERS AND TELEGRAMS FROM FRIENDS. 


CoLONEL PARKER was an educational hero, devoted to the 
improvement of methods in the elementary school. He showed 
great fertility of resources in discovering devices to secure self- 
activity inthe pupils. His amiability, his devotion to the cause, 
and his contagious enthusiasm made him a myriad of personal 
friends, and many myriads of disciples who will mourn his 
death. His good work will live on and bless the generations 


yet to come. W. T. Harris, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


Colonel Parker made a distinct impression upon American 
education, because he first presented to the intelligence of the 
country the unwisdom of mechanical methods in instruction. 
It is quite possible that his philosophy was not new, but he was 
the first American teacher who had the force of character to put 
it in operation in a prominent New England town, and he pos- 
sessed the accomplishments as a writer and speaker to command 
for it the attention of the country. He saw, long before the 
great body of American teachers, that children are not to be 
taught like dogs and parrots, by memorization, but by gaining 
their interest and starting their powers into activity. He was 
derided, but he commanded a hearing; he was opposed, but 
opposition made him more aggressive. He was extreme and 
intolerant, and the country never accepted his doctrines in their 
completeness ; but in very large measure his contentions have 
come to be universally adopted. It could hardly have been so 
but for his aggressiveness and intolerance. He broke out new 
roads, and it could only be done by harsh and heavy imple- 
ments. He was a ready writer, and an accomplished, even 
unique, public speaker. He was an inspiration, and a very wel- 
come one, in all educational gatherings. Withal, his was a 
genial spirit, a sympathetic nature. He made friends, even dis- 
ciples, of his students, and the elements in his unusual character 
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drew unto him all who came within his reach. His death is a 
loss to American education, but he has a place in our educa- 
tional history, and it is secure. Half a million American teach- 
ers will be pained at the news of his death, and would like the 
sad privilege of laying a flower upon his bier. 
A. S. DRAPER, 
President University of Iilinois. 


My life in Chicago is a little longer than was Colonel Par- 
ker’s. I have watched him through all the strain and stress of his 
tireless career, and in it all I detected that enthusiasm for lib- 
erty, that love of childhood, that devotion to progress, which 
made him so persuasive an influence, his presence perhaps more 
felt at a distance than near at hand. He was a pioneer who 
took the knocks that make it the easier for those who follow. 
If only they would appreciate this and press forward with the 
banner that has fallen from the hands of their leader, it is well. 
A brave heart has ceased to beat; may the hearts of his friends 
beat the more heroically ! JENKIN LLoypD JonEs. 


In Colonel Parker I lose a valued friend, and the young peo- 


ple of the United States one who gave his life to their service ; 
but while we mourn the wise and gentle man gone, we rejoice 
that he has so impressed his spirit and ideas on his pupils that 
his work will be carried on, and his influence spread in ever- 
widening circles as time goes on. 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL. 


It is difficult to write with moderation about Colonel Parker 
now. There has not been time to recover from the shock of 
sudden separation. Strong personal attachment is not perhaps 
the most favorable condition for discriminating judgment. To 
me he was the most original and interesting personality promi- 
nently identified with popular education since the time of Pesta- 
lozzi. While he was far more happily conditioned than the 
Swiss reformer, he was at the same time immeasurably his 
superior as a teacher and leader. He was completely liberated 
from the old knowledge ideal of the Renaissance. What Mon- 
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taigne had made the theme of his scholarly essays on education, 
Colonel Parker had embodied in a school. He not only reiter- 
ated forever the maxim of Comenius, that we learn to do by 
doing, but he supplied to little children the conditions for the 
most rational and helpful doing. He did not content himself 
with joining Rousseau in withering condemnation of the verbal- 
ism and mechanism of the schools, but he made a school that 
was at the same time a beautiful home, where childhood was 
dignified by the ministry of the wisest and best teachers that 
money could employ. There is no teacher in all our common 
country that is not his debtor. He was always insisting, with all 
of the vehemence of his tremendous power, that education is the 
supreme concern of the state, and that teaching is incomparably 
the most important and the most elusively difficult of all the 
arts, and that within the narrow round of the school there is 
ample space for the exercise of the rarest gifts that lift the 
divinely selected souls above their fellows. He is the last of 
his race. He was vastly larger than his philosophy. Our 
grievous loss is this great personality, so unique, so magnetic, 
so personal, that no doctrine can ever take its place. 


Dr. Joun W. Cook, 
President Northern Illinois State Normal School. 


I am shocked beyond expression at the news of the death of 
Colonel Parker, a friend of many years, and one whose strong, 
virile personality had won its way deep into the hearts of thou- 
sands of the men and women of America. The whole history of 
American education has never scen purer idealism or more sin- 
cere devotion than Colonel Parker’s. He believed in democracy 
with all the fervor of his nature, and his love for the child and 
childhood knew no limits. As a great inspiring force who was 
impatient of artificial trammels and of formulas when life and 
spirit were at stake,he has had no equal in our public-school service. 
His heroism in the schoolroom will be vividly remembered long 
after his unselfish service to his country on the field of battle 
has faded into history. His death is, to me, a deep personal 
loss, and I sympathize profoundly with his friends and associates 
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of many years, who have labored with him for as lofty an ideal 
as has ever been conceived by the human mind, namely, the 
ideal of a free and educated democracy. 
NicHoLas Murray BUTLER, 
President Columbia University. 


I have known Colonel Parker and his work ever since he 
began at Quincy, Massachusetts. The country loses in him one 
of the greatest educators we have ever had. Elementary educa- 
tion in this country owes more to him during the last twenty 
years than to any other man. He has been a magnificent fer- 
ment, stimulating activity everywhere, and breaking up monotony 
and routine, to which education as by an iron law always gravi- 
tates. Few have ever been more devoted lovers of children and 
of the teacher’s work, or done more to infect both those within 
and those without the rank of the profession with this passion. 
His function has been not unlike that which Socrates ascribed to 
himself, that of a gadfly to stir up the magnificent but sluggish 
Athenian people. No man in the profession would be so widely 


and deeply mourned. G. StanLey HALL, 
President Clark University. 


WORDS SPOKEN AT THE EXERCISES AT THE CHI- 
CAGO NORMAL SCHOOL,’ MARCH 5, 1902.? 


BY ORVILLE T. BRIGHT,3 
Superintendent of Schools, Cook County. 

Ir seems most fitting that the children should join with us in 
this service, for the few words that I shall have to say today I 
want to direct especially to them. 

Colonel Parker came of the stock, New England of New 
England, that is to be found in New Hampshire, and his train- 
ing was the sort of training which New England has given to 
make so many of the great men of this country. Ina little 
town, known on the map as Piscataquog, but which the people 
who lived there familiarly called Squog, in New Hampshire, 
Colonel Parker was born, October 9, 1837. At the age of three 
he went to school—he could already read. At the age of six 
or seven he entered the academy. His father died at this time, 
and Francis Wayland was bound out to a farmer, and for five 
years he worked on the farm in the summer and went to school 
for eight or nine weeks each winter. He says himself —I have 
heard him say it many times—that it was this life upon the farm 
which was his real education. Being brought into close touch 
with what was beautiful in nature, a most lasting impression was 
made upon his mind, as every child here knows; for nothing 
beautiful in this world escaped his attention. It. was the hard 
work that he did that made the magnificent man whom we knew. 
Until he was twenty-one he worked upon farms in the summer, 
taught school in winter, and so got what education was possible. 

The Chicago Normal School was, until January 1, 1896, the Cook County Nor- 
mal School. 


2 The words spoken at the exercises at the Normal School are placed here, out of 
chronological order, because they form, with the greater part of what follows them, 
something of a connected whole on the general subject of Colonel Parker’s work at 
the Normal School. 


3 From stenographic report. 
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He began to teach when he was sixteen years of age—I want 
you to think of this, my girls and boys — when he was only six- 
teen years of age he began to teach school, for fifteen dollars a 
month; and the only big thing he had in that school was a great 
number of children, seventy-five, of all ages; but he taught 
them. He seemed to know from the time he was a child that 
he should teach school. Teachers had been plentiful in his 
family, and his mother was said to have been a very wonderful 
teacher; teachers and preachers all through his ancestry, the old 
New England stock, dating away back, even to the generation 
that struggled for liberty in England before coming to this ~ 
country. It is this sturdy stock from which the Colonel came. 

He was called, after a few years of country-school teaching, 
to the graded school at Manchester, New Hampshire, where he 
had lived, and taught the school for several years. In 1859 he 
was called to Carrollton, in Illinois. Here the wonderful quali- 
ties of the young man showed themselves again. A great 
school— 125 students in one room, with only one assistant — 
and a school which had eliminated several teachers, one or two 
each year, before he went there—it was known far and near as 
a “hard school.” But the Colonel went in with that inspiration 
which always attended him, that love for young people, and, more 
than all, faith in young people. It carried him through for two 
years, and he never punished a scholar. He did not believe in 
punishment. He believed that there is in young people some- 
thing which, if we can reach it, will control and develop them 
into what is lovely and noble in manhood and womanhood. You 
know how many times you have heard him say that there are no 
bad boys and girls. There is always something noble that we 
can reach, and the only question is whether we as teachers 
shall develop the skill which may attain to what is possible in 
children. 

After two years spent in Carrollton the time of the great war 
came, and Colonel Parker, of course, went into the army. He 
wished to enlist in Illinois, but the way did not seem open. So 
he went back to Manchester, New Hampshire, and enlisted there ; 
and through all the dreary years of the war he was a conspicuous 
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figure in the regiment to which he belonged. You know that at 
_one time, in the dreadful days of Petersburg, the Colonel was 
desperately wounded. I used to think, children, a good many 
years ago, when I first began to hear Colonel Parker talk, that it 
was a pity the Colonel’s voice was not a little smoother, pity 
there was not a little more music in it. But when I heard that 
the frightful wound which he received at Petersburg was a wound 
in his throat, and that the peculiarity in his voice was the result 
of that wound, every quaver of that voice, every roughness, from 
that time was to me music; for it spoke of his devotion, his 
courage, his patriotism, his sacrifice for his country. 

I shall not dwell upon all the work Colonel Parker did; the 
time is short. His great work was right here on this campus, 
and here he labored for sixteen years, sometimes amid great dis- 
couragements. The Colonel was expected, somehow or other, 
to find a thousand-dollar teacher for five hundred dollars, and to 
manage the school with thousand-dollar teachers with four or 
five hundred dollars furnished. And he did it. He never wavered 
in his courage. . Sometimes, when the days seemed dark to me, 
he would say: ‘‘Cheer up, cheer up, old man; it will all come 
out right.” He said it so many times; and he believed it; and 
it did come out right. That splendid courage, that faithfulness 
to duty, is the great thing, my girls and boys, I want you to 
remember. The personality, the courage, the devotion, the man- 
hood are the splendid heritage that Colonel Parker has left to 
you. There is an example that you mayemulate. The greatest 
thing on earth is a teacher who has the sort of manhood that 
boys may aspire to. 

Nobody can tell what has been nor what will be the influence 
of the work which Colonel Parker did in this school. Through 
all those early days, when the school was small, he looked for- 
ward confidently to the great school that now exists here. He 
could see it in the future; his faith never faltered. 

Nobody needs to say that Colonel Parker was patriotic, and 
I want to bring home to you, girls and boys, the thing that he 
did after his years in the army, where he fought for this country. 
As you all know, he was able to do what so many men were not 
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able to do—come out of the army and live for the country. 
You know the sentiment that he threw into a little change which 
he made in that magnificent hymn, “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic” — you remember the lines—‘tAs He died to make 
men holy, let us die to make men free.” The Colonel said the 
word must be “‘let us Zve to make men free.”” It was that which he 
tried to teach all the years he taught school. He tried to teach 
it to all the children with whom he came in contact: ‘Let us 
live to make men free.” I want you to remember it, and in your 
love for the Colonel keep to the front the sentiment: “Let us 
live to make men free.” 


BY DR. ALFRED H. CHAMPLIN.’ 


Aways! always! those whom we love the most, when the 
supreme test comes, are the most cruel in their demands on our 
affections and love. It is cruel for me to feel that I am com- 
pelled to speak on this occasion; but, as Colonel would say, I 
must not shirk. 

Yesterday, in this city, hosannas filled the air on the recep- 
tion of a prince, the representative of one of the great potentates 
of the earth, who came and laid a wreath of immortelles at the 
foot of the statue of our great chieftain, Lincoln. This is our 
prince, sleeping in the majesty of death, whom we receive in 
tearful silence ; a prince greater than the one who came yester- 
day, greater because he was a magnificent embodiment of the 
principles of democracy. 

My friends, I do not know what to say: I have not been 
able to put my thoughts together, and whatever comes must be 
broken. 

It seems but a short time since I stood in the old hall of 
this school by the bier of Colonel Parker’s predecessor, and a 
great voice took possession of my being, and said: “ Seek, 
seek a new light.” As chairman of the teachers’ committee of 
the Cook County Board of Education, I was simply an instru- 
ment ; I beckoned and the new light came. And now this light 
is extinguished. There is only one thing for us to do, and that 


* From stenographic report. 
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is to go on and carry out the work so nobly begun by Mr. Went- 
worth, and advanced to a greater height by Colonel Parker, and 
to uphold the hands of those who are his immediate and pro- 
spective successors. In this way we shall do the highest honor 
to the Colonel. We loved the Colonel. I do not know why, 
and you do not know why, except that we felt that he was a 
part of ourselves. His strength was our strength, his weakness 
our weakness. 

Words must fail me, but I would like to give you some idea 
of Colonel’s last months, during which I was very close to 
him. Some day, perhaps, I shall be able to do it. Never shall 
I think of Colonel in his last illness as you used to see him in 
his vigor. You have seen the Colonel filled with the spirit of 
belligerency, fighting zealously for the cause of education. But 
all the spirit of belligerency had passed away, and, as I saw him 
in his weakness continually putting out his hand for someone 
tenderly to take and hold and press, I said to myself: “ He is 
still reaching for the children.” I recalled a picture in Balzac’s 
wonderful work, Louzs Lambert, with which doubtless many of 
you are familiar. The school-day comrade of Louis, who had 
- not seen him for years, visited him in his retreat. As he was 
led into the presence of Louis by the woman who, in their 
seclusion, was sheltering and protecting him with her marvelous 
love, Louis did not recognize his comrade ; but, after a silence, 
looking upward as if parting the veil, he said, in musical accents, 
“ The angels are white.” Thatisall. Let us hope that Colonel 
Parker in his enfeebled condition saw in his vision the whiteness 
of the angels; for the nearer we get to the great white throne 
the whiter the angels. 


BY KATE S. KELLOGG, 
Principal Lewis-Champlin School, Chicago. 

WE feel today, I doubt not, the strange yet potent influence 
that makes of us one heart and one will, that blends our various 
divergent purposes into one strong desire to do honor to this 
great soul that has been to many of us the highest inspiration of 
our lives. 
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If we measure the time since first he came among us in 
months and years, it seems meager enough ; but, when we begin 
to estimate it in influences, strong and uplifting, in motives that 
quickened the hard soil of the mind to new life, in convictions 
of truth that deepened and broadened until they overcame the 
springs of all our actions; when we begin to try to tell over in 
some feeble fashion all he has given us, we know that sixteen 
short years are too small to hold our treasures; they overflow 
their boundaries, and fill the long years to come with blessings 
and benedictions. 

He came out and found some of us at our task of teaching. 
We were working faithfully, laboriously, oftentimes wearily, 
counting the long hours and days, and feeling that the school- 
room was at times an irksome place that shut us out from the 
world, We were working at books and problems. We had 
been conning theorems and formulas; we were groping, often in 
darkness. He came, and said: ‘Lo, I show you a new world, a 
marvelous world. You must live in it and study it and make it 
your own, for it is the soul of the child.” 

How simple it seemed. How strange that for eighteen hun- 
dred years the world had heard that greatest of object-lessons: 
“And Jesus called a little child unto him and set him in the 
midst of them, and said: Verily I say unto you, except ye be 
converted and become as little children, ye shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven. Whosoever, therefore, shall humble 
himself as this little child, thesame is greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven. And whoso shall receive one little child in my name 
receiveth me.”’ The world had heard and not understood. But 
he reinterpreted the old and beautiful story, and those who lis- 
tened to him saw new vistas opening before them, new possibil- 
ities revealing themselves in life day by day ; they felt new hopes 
dawning, in hearts that had been heavy, and fresh courage pour- 
ing like rich wine through the dried channels of life. They 
knew that they held in their hands the clue that would lead them 
out of this labyrinth of life, and they took up their journey 
again joyfully. For this great teacher believed in joy and hope 
and splendid courage. He taught that life nobly lived is a great 
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privilege; that the field of humanity is a glorious one in which 
to labor ; and that the harvest is certain in its returns to whoso- 
ever plants his seed in the full knowledge of the law. And he 
lived this joy and hope and courage. 

How long and fierce were the battles he waged for truth’s 
sake! How dauntlessly he held the field in the face of 
tremendous odds. In the darkest hours his faith, deep-rooted 
in true religious conviction, sustained not only him, but those 
about him. His magnificent optimism that saw the ultimate 
triumph of good, that recognized the great onward and upward 
trend of humanity, was never darkened by the slightest cloud 
of distrust. 

‘«Such earnest natures are the fiery pith, 
The compact nucleus round which systems grow. 
Drop after drop becomes inspired therewith 
And whirls, impregnate, with the central glow.” 

And now, in the midst of his vigorous life, before he had 
tasted the ripe fruit of his labors, this strange, sweet silence we 
call death has fallen upon him, has folded his visible presence 
away from us for a time, in its depths of infinite calm and 
repose. The physical man sleeps, sleeps that the mighty soul 
may awaken more fully— 

“* May become the sweet presence of a good diffused, 

And, in diffusion, ever more intense ;” 
sleeps, that we, the teachers of this land, we who have been 
privileged to learn of his wisdom, to know the inspiration of his 
presence, may become fully conscious of the great heritage he 
has left us, and, thus becoming, may again consecrate ourselves 
to the great work for which he, our beloved master, gladly laid 


down his life. 


ADDRESSES DELIVERED AT THE MEMORIAL EXER- 
CISES GIVEN BY THE PUBLIC-SCHOOL TEACHERS 
OF CHICAGO AND COOK COUNTY, AUDITORIUM, 
APRIL 1g, 1902. 


BY ORVILLE T. BRIGHT. 


Francis WayLAND PARKER had no other ambition than not 
only to be called but to be a great teacher. His love for chil- 
dren was all-pervading and intense; his capacity for work in 
their interest knew no limits; his desire and determination that 
the public schools should furnish the very best opportunity for 
the all-around development of childhood, both in subject-matter 
and administration, were fixed and unswerving; the only rivalry 
he would tolerate was between what the individual child did and 
what he was capable of doing. When only ridicule was heaped 
upon the advocate of the kindergarten, of music, drawing, 
and manual training, by the entire press, 90 per cent. of the 
people, and three-fourths of the teachers, Colonel Parker saw 


clearly their tremendous educational importance, and was just as 
staunchly their defender as we are now, when to stand for them 
is only respectable. The elements of his character were so pro- 
nounced ; his personality was so vivid, his faith in the future so 
certain; he was so intensely alive, and his great heart beat so 
warmly and so truly for his work, for his friends, and for all the 
children, that it seems almost impossible that we shall see him no 


more. 
In the few minutes at my disposal I wish to speak only of 


Colonel Parker’s work in the Cook County Normal School, as I 


was officially connected with that work ten out of fifteen years. 

When Colonel Parker accepted the responsibility of the Cook 
County Normal School and entered upon the great work of his 
life, the situation was not only not ideal, but it would have 
daunted a less courageous man. To specify: 


There was an ill-arranged and dilapidated school building, a | 


dormitory in like condition; there was no library to speak of, 
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no science laboratories, kindergarten, manual training, or gym- 
nasium ; very little apparatus of any kind; and a faculty with 
about an equal mixture of competence and politics. The press 
of Chicago was hostile, not only to the school, but to the train- 
ing of teachers in any way. The city teachers and principals 
were very conservative with their friendship or openly hostile, 
and the school was ignored by the Chicago board of education. 
The attitude of the Chicago schoolmen was much like that of 
the Boston masters to Quincy in the years then just gone. The 
only thing about it of which we had no doubt was that we didn’t 
believe in it. The one thing of which we might with reason 
have been certain was that we didn’t know anything about it. 
The financial support of the school by the county was niggardly 
and precarious. The fact of the matter is, the conviction that 
young men and women should be trained for their work in order 
to teach little children existed only here and there. The gen- 
eral public was against it. Less than twenty years have exactly 
reversed this sentiment. 

It may well be understood that the normal school presented 
excellent opportunity for limitless work, courage, inspiration, 
and vigorous administration. It got them all. Some people 
have questioned Colonel Parker’s suaviter in modo, but none have 
cast a reflection on his fortiter in re. The first year showed 
plainly that the faculty must be reorganized, and the doctrine 
that the president of a normal school should control the 
appointment or dismissal of the teachers was flatly presented to 
the board. The fight was brisk, but it was short and decisive ; 
the question was never again raised; but dire threats followed 
the failure to prevent the first elimination of teachers, and, later 
on, five or six years of bitter struggle showed how sincere they 
were. 

Present limits will not admit of any detail in regard to the 
next fifteen years’ work. A vigorous policy, conceived in 
honesty, is sure to make enemies, but it is just as sure to make 
friends, and the friends of the Cook County Normal School were 
_ sturdy and true and fearless. Crises were frequent and acute. 
In 1890 the bitterest enemy of the school secured appointment 
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on the county board of education, and immediately proceeded 
to even up old scores (the dropping of his friends from the 
faculty) by a series of the most unfair and unreasonable exami- 
nations of the practice school. The results of these examina- 
tions were published and sent over the entire country, but the 
spirit that instigated them was so apparent that little harm was 
done. The avowed object was to “down Colonel Parker,” but 
he wouldn’t “down.” From 1890 to 1898 the struggle was 
incessant, and annually for several years the result turned on 
one single vote, but we always got that vote. Moreover, the 
school received better financial support. The work of the 
school went nobly on, gaining each year, Colonel Parker never 
for a minute losing courage nor doubting the outcome. Students 
came from all parts of the country, and some from other coun- 
tries, and for the last few years of the Cook County Normal 
School we had a hundred fine graduates each year. The prac- 
tice school increased so that there was not room for the children. 
A choice library grew up, including ten thousand volumes, and 
a collection of more than twenty thousand clippings and pictures, 
selected, mounted, and catalogued by Mrs. Parker. Effect- 
ive gymnastic training was provided, excellent laboratories were 
established, together with valuable cabinets, both historfcal and 
natural. A fine kindergarten and manual-training department 
were added, and a printing establishment was set up. There was 
a general renovation of the buildings, new furniture was supplied, 
and the schoolrooms were beautified with pictures and casts. But, 
as part of the school, all of these were as nothing when com- 
pared to the corps of teachers Colonel Parker’s tireless efforts 
had gotten together. A few of these teachers had been found 
ready-made, but most of them were trained in fhe school, and it 
is safe to say that no more earnest, efficient, and devoted body 
of teachers ever worked to carry out the purposes of an 
inspired leader. 

January 1, 1896, the Cook County Normal School, thus thor- 
oughly equipped, with its magnificent property and its splendid 
record, was transferred to the city of Chicago, and became the 
Chicago Normal School. Not only the school property, but 
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the entire faculty, was accepted by the city board of education. 
It was a memorable night for the city of Chicago. The school 
was adopted because the people of Chicago demanded it, and 
this demand was voiced by the Chicago press. The faculty, 
including Colonel Parker, was retained in charge of the school 
because the people of Chicago would not have it otherwise, and 
hundreds of them were in attendance at the meeting so that 
there should be no mistake as to what they wanted. The excite- 
ment was intense and the scene dramatic. The shuffling uncer- 
tainty of conservatism was on exhibition, as it always is. The 
man who had struggled so persistently to bring about the down- 
fall of Colonel Parker was then a member of the city board, but 
he was obliged to submit to the inevitable; the people had 
their way, as the people always can have their way. 

From the Chicago Normal School, under Colonel Parker, two 
classes of nearly four hundred each were graduated, and these 
city students have shown the same loyalty to their leader as was 
formerly shown by the students of the county. In the spring of 
1899, on the recommendation of Colonel Parker, the course of 
study was changed from one year to two years, and this was his 
last service to the city as principal of the school, his resignation 
following in June of the same year. 

The influence of the Cook County Normal School on the 
schools of Chicago, of Illinois, and of the Northwest has been 
profound. Nothing could be wider of the mark than to speak 
of this school as a training school in methods or devices. The 
aim of instruction was set forth in a report of the principal in 
1890. Pupils were entitled to diplomas on the fulfilment of 
certain conditions : 

1. Attendancé for the full time allotted. 

2. Satisfactory evidence of a high appreciation of the duties, 
responsibilities, and possibilities of the teacher’s profession. 

3. Sufficient knowledge and skill to warrant the beginning of 
the work of teaching. 

4. Ability to control, govern, and teach a school fairly well. 

5. A knowledge of the principles of education, sufficient to 
guide the candidate to the discovering of right methods. 
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6. A love for children and devotion to the work of teaching. 

7. Tact to adapt oneself to circumstances, and, at the same 
time, courage enough to cling to a growing ideal of the teacher’s 
functions, 

8. A close, earnest, persistent student of the science of edu- 
cation and of the subjects taught, and a habit of preparing very 
carefully every lesson and all other work. 

g. Good health and an excellent character. 

So far as academic education was concerned, a four-years’ 
high-school course was demanded for admission; but Colonel 
Parker’s zdeal of preparation is stated in these words: “A four- 
. years’ course in a good college should supplement a high-school 
course before the student enters upon professional training. It 
is far preferable to have a college course without professional 
training than to have only a high-school course with training. 
The true requirement should be the college course and profes- 
sional training.” 

Again he says: “There is no question that the fundamental 
cause of imperfect teaching is due to the ignorance of the sub- 
jects to be taught, or that the abuse of text-books is largely due 
to the same cause; it is also true that the mere study of methods 
cannot be substituted for deficiency in knowledge of subjects 
taught.” 

Again: “Ifa pupil, after years of study, has not acquired a 
deep, abiding love for the subject studied, he has acquired very 
little. A strong desire to continue indefinitely the study of a 
subject is the result of proper teaching and is an unfailing indi- 
cation of true knowledge of that subject. The first endeavor in 
the work of the professional training class, and the one too often 
omitted altogether, is to cultivate an al!-controlling desire for 
study.” 

And again, so far as school government.is concerned: ‘The 
one rule of order is: Do everything possible to help the work 
of the school, and nothing to hinder it. The direct function of 
the teacher is to help others, and the main idea of the school 
is to develop this function among the children.” 

This is a high standard for the training of teachers, and it is 
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the standard which controlled in the Cook County Normal 
School. It makes the inculcation of methods and devices seem 
petty and trivial. From the standpoint of teachers bound toa 
course of study, requiring a given amount in a given time, and 
where estimates of proficience were gauged by per cents. and 
final examinations, it was hard to understand. Time and 
patience were required to make this standard prevail to any 
great degree among public-school teachers, but at the present 
time the schools are few indeed which have not felt its influence 
to a greater or less extent. Since Colonel Parker came to Chi- 
cago the whole spirit of teaching has changed. The study of 
children and their needs has been profound, and the work of the 
school has been determined from the standpoint of the child, 
rather than from that of the adult. The new education has put 
teachers on the defensive as regards subject-matter to be taught 
and when to teach it, and as to the management of children. 
The defense of the teacher’s work, and the furnishing of ade- 
quate reasons therefor, are sure to modify that work, if not 
radically change it. This service to the schools has been incal- 
culable, and it would be a poor observer indeed who should not 
accord to Colonel Parker profound influence in bringing about 
this result. Sincerity, which was born of profound conviction, 
prevailed in all the work of his school, and this sincerity was 
developed in his pupils. As a superintendent of schools, I have 
been associated with hundreds of them, and they have been 
more zealous to learn, more susceptible to suggestion, more 
earnest inquirers after truth than any other teachers whom I 
have ever known. The prevailing sentiment among the gradu- 
ates of the normal school was that their work in learning how 
to teach, instead of being finished, was only begun. The criti- 
cism has often been made that the quality most prominent in 
the graduates of normal schools is conceit, but I should say of 
Colonel Parker’s students that this quality is most noticeable 
for its absence. The graduates of the Cook County Normal 
School have become leaders in education in many parts of the 
country, and they have preserved an unswerving allegiance to 
the man who was the inspiration that determined their educa- 
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tional ideals. The influence of these graduates has, of course, 
been most felt in Cook county and northern Illinois, where they 
have been most numerous. 

Illinois has sometimes been called the storm-center of edu- 
cational thought and progress during the past five years. To 
whatever extent this is true, it is due, in no small degree, to the 
high standard and the unswerving purpose which obtained as a 
part of their training. , 

The all-important correlation of studies, as it has to do with 
proper mental development and economy of school time and 
effort, received its greatest impulse in the carefully elaborated 
course of study which appeared in 1892. Few schools could 
carry it out in its entirety, but it has greatly modified a large 
proportion of the courses of study made since that time. Its 
influence is most notable in three ways: in the very general 
study of elementary science which has prevailed in primary and 
grammar schools of late years; in the enrichment of the ele- 
mentary courses of study with the literature suitable to child- 
hood; and in the recognition of the principle that an all-around 


development of the child demands the training of the hand as 
well as of the head. 


Even this brief sketch of Colonel Parker’s work in Engle- 
wood would be incomplete without reference to his home and 
the beautiful spirit that presided therein. Mrs. Parker was her 
husband’s constant adviser and oftentimes his inspiration in all 
matters pertaining to his school work. Her unfaltering allegiance 
and never-failing courage were his strong support. A woman 
of rare accomplishments, of fine literary and artistic tastes, her 
home became a center of attraction for teachers and towns- 
people of culture and refinement. It was my high privilege to 
be a welcome guest in this home, and to share with a few others 
each Sunday afternoon during the last few months of Mrs. 
Parker’s life the charm of her conversation, which was unim- 
paired by physical pain and weakness. She was dominated to 
the very last by the keenest interest in all that pertained to the 
new school which was then under consideration. And though 
she could not live to see her dreams fulfilled, the memory of 
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her glorious heroism and devotion will ever be an inspiration to 
those who shall carry on the work. 

The man who has impressed himself upon his time for good, 
and this in matters pertaining to the education of children — 
who shall measure the results of his work? His influence goes 
on and on and on for all time. This we believe Colonel Parker 
has done, and for this we meet today to honor him. 


BY HOMER BEVANS, 
Principal La Salle School, Chicago. 


What follows is an extract of Mr. Bevans’s address, in which he reviewed the 
great periods of intellectual advance in Europe, together with the periods of decadence 
calling forth reformers. The extract treats of the latest epoch, taking place in 
America. 


In America creative man reasserts himself. He will make 
new homes, new sentiments, new institutions, new industries. 
New freedom, new skies, wide forests, and the swinging ax make 
new brawn, fiercer zeal, and boundless courage. Brawn and 
brain are now enlisted together to make all things new—a new 
democracy and education anew. 

The practical is profoundly intensified in the New World, 
and nature forces a new and real education. Clearing and build- 
ing; devising, inventing, and constructing tools, machines, and 
engines; working in forest, field, stream, and factory ; construct- 
ing new institutions—mind grew apace. A real education, 
based in useful doing, developed a most forceful, progressive 
people for conquest of nature far exceeding all that had hereto- 
fore been accomplished. All virtues by which man has domi- 
nated the world were the outcome of this practical education. 
Industry and providence grew by their exercise, encouraged by 
just and natural rewards. Patience, persistence, and steadiness 
of purpose; loyalty, faithfulness, and truth, found a new devel- 
opment and intensification in the neighborly, co-operative 
taming and ordering of the wilds of nature to the uses of a 
higher intelligence, to the services of a more keenly appreciated 
freedom and independence. The book and the schoolhouse 
were supplemental, and justified a new and universal belief in 
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their efficacy for support of a new home, a new state, a new 
morality. 

Those by whom this new engine, this new ‘supplemental” 
education, was devised were already a chosen few, with a hered- 
ity of courage, activity, intelligence, and strength. Virility of 
character they brought with them. Feebleness, disease of 
mind and body, shiftlessness and thriftlessness that sink to 
pauperism and vice, were left behind. Superior brain and 
brawn are needed to cope with savage wilds. 

When the school became perverted; when it no longer 
adhered to the practice of supplementing the education of con- 
tact with varied things and doings; when the teacher’s office 
became a semi-political job; when the schoolroom came to be 
looked to by the place-hunter as to a feathered nest; when the 
insanities of shirk and inertia obtained in its conduct; when 
compulsion and violence ruled, instead of gentle persuasion and 
attraction ; when the hatred of the book burned in the boy’s 
heart, because of its use for punitive measures after hours legal 
and just; when the youthful culprit, having studied spelling 
through the day, must take a spell of writing a hundred words 
after regular hours to appease the wrath of an angered taskmaster ; 
when the teacher’s chair came to be occupied by the shirk or 
feeble time-server—then forth fared from Bedford, with its 
pine-crowned heights and rushing Merrimac, the prophet of 
reform. 

Socrates had lived; had exposed the verbal juggling of 
sophists, and with high moral virtue and supreme courage indi- 
cated to humanity a better intellectual course; had been con- 
demned by the politicians as a corrupter of youth; had died a 
martyr for a truer education. Komensky had spoken, condemn- 
ing task in meaningless words for helpless, confiding, hopeful 
youth. Pestalozzi had lived, and loved little children and the 
common people, and insisted on joy in the children’s schools. 
Froebel had pleaded for a real teaching and teaching by realities 
for the little children. What was to be the work of our prophet 
from Bedford? We think disease is contagious. Health also 
is contagious, and courage, and enthusiasm. Agassiz signed 
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himself “teacher.” New England Parker was proud of his 
great office and would exalt it, would make himself great in it. 
To him the highest function was that of artist teacher. 

From Bacon to Spencer the progress of science and the arts 
had necessitated change of ideals, and demanded change of 
practice in education. Conservatism, the traditional in educa- 
tional custom, yields only to the compulsions of a powerful 
enthusiasm. The almost universal cultivation of passivity in the 
school will not easily yield. The developing of reflex action in 
the recognition and utterance of words, the fetichism of the 
book—the spelling-book, the number-book, and the grammar- 
book—does not brook the demand for intelligent investigation 
of things, the cultivation of initiative, the exercise of constructive 
energy, the modern, investigating, demonstrating science. 

With burning zeal, with inspiriting enthusiasm, with abiding 
love for his work, with high and sensitive pride in his office, with 
genial and generous intercourse, with relentless combativeness 
for opponents and obstacles, our prophet has demonstrated the 
better way, has worn out the traditions, has exposed the barba- 
rism of modern educational fetichism. With a great faith in the 
heart and mind of the people—the unprofessional—he simpli- 
fied and spread and popularized educational knowledge and 
theory. He would have the whole American people, the whole 
world, studying how to train, how to educate. 

Carlyle says: “The great man, as he comes from the hund 
of nature, is ever the same kind of thing.” ‘They are all of 
one stuff.” Thus it is that our prophet of New Hampshire comes 
to be American, and one with the reformers of men. His is 
the glory of arousing a new faith in democratic, universal com- 
mon-school education, through and by the artist teacher, proud 
of his work, and industrious to perfect it for the sake of the 
child. 

BY BISHOP JOHN LANCASTER SPALDING." 


THE highest social functions are performed, not by conquerors 
or rulers or legislators, or the providers of the necessaries, com- 


*From Chicago Teachers’ Federation Bulletin, through the kindness of the 
editors. 
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forts, and luxuries of physical life, but by teachers, whether they 
be mothers, priests, poets, discoverers, inventors, or schoolmas- 
ters; and that which is indispensable and of paramount impor- 
tance in the teacher is not so much knowledge as character, since 
the great purpose and end of education is to form character, 
and this can be rightly done only by men and women in whom 
there is a hunger and thirst for human excellence. Others deal 
with the things that concern life; the teacher, with life itself, 
which it is his business to foster, develop, and produce in higher 
and higher potency. 

Character is a persistent pursuit of what one believes in, 
admires, loves, and feels himself able to accomplish. If this is 
material, he is a matter-of-fact man, having the significance and 
worth of a machine; if it is spiritual, he lives in a world of 
thought and freedom, where all things are possible. One may 
be drawn to what is useful and pleasant, or he may be over- 
mastered by a passion for what is true and right, and so be 
empowered to neglect or scorn what is merely useful and pleas- 
ant. He whose ideal is use and pleasure belongs to the unrea- 
soning crowd; he for whom truth and justice and love are the 
only sufficient ends of life belongs to the few, whose faith and 
example become light and strength for the purest and the best. 
If his country be made a desert, if his people be overwhelmed 
and scattered, he shall abide; for what he believed in and lived 
by is eternal. 

This is the spirit of all genuine teachers. They believe in 
the good of life, and in the surpassing power of right education. 
Their one aim is to uplift, strengthen, and enlighten men; to 
enable them to know and love the vital truth, which gives the 
inner freedom that makes man the noblest and most blessed of 
God’s creatures. That one should be poor, should be unrecog- 
nized, should have to toil that he may live, is not in their eyes 
a thing to be dreaded. For them the infinite evil is to be igno- 
rant, is to be base, is to be the slave, not of a tyrant, but of 
instinct and passion, of lust and hate and greed. Poor men 
have been heroes acclaimed of all the world. Men who have 
walked and died in obscurity have risen to shine forever like 
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fixed stars. The divinest being who has appeared in human 
form toiled that he might live. But the victims of ignorance, 
of greed, of hate and dishonesty, though they be kings, though 
a nation’s wealth be heaped about them, are interesting only as 
a contrast to what constitutes the worth and dignity of man. 
They are but weeds that prove the soil’s fertility. Though the 
people dream and think and talk of trade and commerce and 
wages; though they place but a money value on genius, virtue, 
and beauty; though they consider as naught what cannot be 
weighed or counted, the God-appointed teacher, with ever-grow- 
ing insight, sees that the real things whereby man’s soul is nour- 
ished can neither be weighed nor counted. He isa lover of 
human perfection, intellectual, moral, and physical. He would 
give his life to make men wiser and more virtuous. He feels 
that all values are educational values—means whereby life is 
sustained, enlarged, and purified ; that life itself is enrooted in 
God and draws from him its substance, its energy, its beauty, 
and goodness. 

No genuine teacher has ever been inspired or guided by 
mechanical ideals. His genius and power spring, not from the 
arithmetical or logical faculty, but from his capacity for infinite 
faith, hope, and love, of which are born infinite patience and 
painstaking. It is his sympathy with all that is human that 
gives him the insight which imparts the skill to develop what in 
man is best. Above all is he attracted to little children whom 
God sends into his world to awaken sympathy, love, and devo- 
tion; whom he showers like blossoms in spring, to teach us to 
hope and labor for ever diviner harvests. His spirit is rather 
that of a generous and dauntless youth than that of a calculating 
man. There is in him something of Plato, and vastly more of 
Christ. He is an idealist and reveals the soul to itself. His 
pure eye reflects the azure heavens; the flowers spring from 
beneath his feet; he is free, tranquil, and joyous, at home in his 
Father’s house, though he be beset by enemies and have not 
where to lay his head. No difficulties affright, no obstacles 
deter him. He is certain that the work he does is the noblest 
task which can be set forman. He therefore does it with all his 
heart and finds sufficient reward in the doing. 
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Such a man and such a teacher was Colonel Parker. He 
was not a man of rich and varied learning, not an original 
thinker, not a logical reasoner, not a master of style; but he 
was one whose faith in the power and value of education was 
deep and living. Such a faith, springing as it does from genuine 
interest in human perfection, begets an abiding enthusiasm 
which leaps from soul to soul. He who is thus inspired is not 
indifferent to anything that concerns the welfare of his fellows. 
He stops not to argue; he hears not those who suggest doubts 
and misgivings; he asks not whether there be danger of 
failure. An inner impulse urges him on; he will do what he 
can, come what may. His presence breathes courage, confi- 
dence, and gladness. His pupils feel that they are able to do 
what he demands of them, and so they become able. His voice 
is like the shout of captains when they lead to victory. His 
eye awakens and fixes attention; his whole manner stimulates 
and sustains the desire to improve. Where he is there is little 
question of rules, for he is himself a law for all, putting forth the 
highest educational force which is the influence of a genuine 
personality on persons. When,a quarter of a century ago, 
Colonel Parker was put in charge of the schools of Quincy, they 
were quickly transformed, as the spring rain and the sunshine 
transform the naked earth. A new spirit breathed, and a new 
life sprang forth; and it was not long before teachers all over 
the country began to lift their eyes to this dawn which had 
broken with promise of a fairer day. Here was one who trusted 
in man’s creative soul more than in mechanism and methods and 
routine and drudgery. Here was a bringer of hope and joy to 
the teachers who were wandering neglected and unillumined mid 
arid wastes. They began to look to him as to the leader for 
whose coming they had yearned. 

What he brought them was not a new and original theory of 
education and pedagogy. It was a new spirit which was to 
interfuse itself with their work, and little by little to transform 
the whole process of teaching. The schoolroom became more 
like a home where there is a loving association of all the mem- 
bers ; where life is free and joyful ; where work is pleasant and 
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invigorating; where the tiresome routine of text-book and 
recitation is relieved by drawing, modeling, and music; where 
the pupils are gently led on to express their own thoughts in 
their own words, and not passages learned by rote. Obedience, 
confidence, courtesy, and respect were made easy; individuality 
was developed ; the duller pupils were encouraged and assisted, 
while self-consciousness and conceit were repressed in the 
brighter. The yoke of slavish conformity to rules was lifted 
from the neck of the teachers, who were accustomed to study 
the peculiarities of each child and to fit the means to the end, 
while they themselves were made to feel that the essential and 
decisive thing in a teacher is not learning, but ability to teach. 
In the examinations the test was skill, power to think and do, 
and not merely knowledge. 

The teacher is the school, and it was to the forming of teach- 
ers that all Colonel Parker’s efforts were directed. He believed 
that the most important social function is performed by the 
educator ; and he held, consequently, that the best work one can 
do for society is to raise to highest efficiency the men and 
women whose vocation is to inspire, instruct, counsel, and guide 
their fellows, not in the things which concern their temporal 
affairs chiefly, but in whatever pertains to wisdom, conduct, and 
character. The good is all that ministers to spiritual life, to 
intellectual strength, to moral freedom, to righteousness ; and 
they who follow the teacher’s calling should feel that their task is 
God-given, that their work is divine. They should have courage, 
self-confidence, enthusiasm, zeal, devotion; and that this may be 
possible they must be trained in the atmosphere of liberty, 
wherein alone self-respect and self-reverence, the foundation of 
all virtue, can be learned. They must be able to do their work 
with a cheerful and joyous spirit, for whoever does well and 
wisely acts in this spirit. That they may dwell in the pure air 
of high and tranquil thoughts, they should be protected from all 
annoyances and restraints other than those necessarily involved 
in the work they do. They cannot succeed if they have not the 
willing mind to which nothing is hard, and everything, there- 
fore, should be done to create and foster in them love for their 
work. 
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The brave and cheerful delight us, have power over us, and 
influence us for good, because their world-attitude is the result 
of a true view of things, which, in revealing to us that to be is 
better than not be, creates within us the feeling that the more 
we are alive, the more nearly we are akin to the eternal source 
of all that is. 

To these help-bringing and joy-inspiring souls Colonel Par- 
ker belongs. 

That he was a lover and molder of teachers it is not necessary 
here in Chicago, or in America indeed, to affirm. As the prin- 
cipal of the Cook County Normal School he sent forth, year 
after year, eager, enlightened, devoted men and women, whose 
work in the schools of Chicago has not been rightly recognized 
or appreciated by the people of the great city in which they 
have wrought with so much intelligence and zeal. He himself 
was not understood or esteemed at his real value except by the 
few who entered the narrow circle of his personal influence. 
How shall an idealist, an enthusiast for human perfection, have 
honor in a world given over to the worship of mammon and 
vulgar success? Yet how pleasant it is to see an American who 
is enthusiastic about anything that is not a mechanical invention, 
or a gold mine, or a phenomenal increase of population or terri- 
tory, or the sudden emergence of aplutocrat! But money and 
machines never inspired a noble thought or a pure love or an 
unselfish devotion. They cannot create the moral climate 
wherein the bringers of divine gifts live. 

They tend to make men the victims of routine and detail ; 
they beget a servile spirit by turning thought and desire to 
the pleasure and the power which wealth procures, away from 
the pleasure and power which are born of the exercise of the 
higher faculties, which spring from the activity of the soul, from 
the intellect, the conscience, and the imagination. They destroy 
faith and freedom, and fashion a public opinion which calls lib- 
erty license, and accustom the people to prefer material interests 
and ends to those which are ideal and absolute. So the great 
principles and heroic faith which enabled our fathers to establish 
this government are forgotten and forsaken. There is no more 
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certain symptom of such general decay than the loss of liberty in 
the schools. If the individuality of the teachers is repressed ; if 
their sense of security is enfeebled; if it is made difficult o1 
impossible for them to work with brave “and cheerful hearts; if 
they are controlled and hampered by petty rules and regula- 
tions, nothing can save the school itself from ruin. 

It was his firm grasp of this fundamental truth that made 
Colonel Parker an educational leader, a lover and teacher of 
teachers ; and if we are to save our democratic institutions and 
civilization from destruction, we must more and more work in 
his spirit. 


| 


FRANCIS WAYLAND PARKER. 
A RETROSPECT. 
AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE COOK COUNTY AND CHICAGO 
NORMAL SCHOOL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION, JUNE 7, 1902, BY WIL- 
BUR S. JACKMAN. 

For the past dozen years, or more, it has rarely happened 
that the alumni of the Cook County and Chicago Normal School 
have assembled in their annual reunion without the commanding 
and inspiring presence of Colonel Parker. It is inevitable, there- 
fore, as we realize that he can return in the flesh no more, that 
there should crowd to the minds of all of us, his friends, the 
memories of those days when with words of cheer and serious 
admonition he sought to uplift and to sustain us in the vigor- 
ous discharge of our duties to ourselves, to our pupils, and to 
the public. 

The theme for this occasion it has been difficult to choose. 
I need not recall history alone, for with that you are already 
acquainted; you yourselves have helped to make it. It is vain 
to speak as a prophet, for the verdict of the future belongs to 
those who are yet to try the teachings of the great schoolmaster 
in the crucible of their experience. I would not devote myself 
to educational theories, for on this day of all days it is the man 
we remember, and not a philosophy. There remain, then, to 
us, who enjoyed his friendship and who knew him well, but the 
simpler things. Here on these grounds, hallowed by a brave 
struggle ; within these walls which took their form from plans 
that he fashioned; under this roof where he lately lay so 
strangely mute in the presence of children, so unresponsive to 
the breath of flowers— it is fitting and pleasant to pass in brief 
review those qualities of mind and soul which made him always 
our welcome guest. 

At the close of an active career in which he encountered 
many obstacles, in which he often ran ruthlessly against the 
wishes and best judgment of his associates and friends, we find 
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that he has endeared himself to the teachers in American schools 
as few other men in our history have done. To win one’s way 
into the affections of people requires more than a system of 
philosophy; it requires the spirit of a genuine man. The char- 
acteristics, therefore, which give him place are personal not less 
than professional. 

Someone has said that when the Almighty wishes to bring 
about a great event he creates a man and lets him loose in the 
world. It is not impossible that the future may declare that our 
fallen leader was such a man. A natural iconoclast, as the 
sparks fly upward, he was born to trouble. He was the arch- 
infidel of orthodoxy in educational creeds. Incisive in his 
thinking, in his best days he could demolish with a word where 
another, smothering courage in discretion, used arguments in 
folios. I remember such an instance on the occasion when I 
saw and heard him for the first time. It was on the public plat- 
form before a convention of teachers in an eastern city. At the 
close of his lecture on ‘‘ The Artist or Artisan, Which ?” he sat 
down and invited the teachers to ask some questions. In those 
days, perhaps more than later, he had an alluring way of drawing 
out an unsuspecting questioner until he had him fairly focused 
in the bright light of everybody's attention, and then he would 
suddenly run him through with the rapier of his wit. After the 
teachers had exposed some of the more glaring features of his 
infidelity as to current school customs, a principal arose to apply 
the final test for his sanity and said: ‘ But, Colonel Parker, do 
you mean to say that, if the school board made the children buy 
spelling books and take them to school, you wouldn’t use 
them?’ His face became radiant with one of his smiles as he 
replied, with great show of enthusiasm: ‘Oh, yes, I’d use them ; 
of course I would; I’d put ’em into the stove and heat the 
house with them.”’ It was on that day that he converted my soul. 

He was an uncompromising foe to all forms of convention- 
ality —that individual and social stiffness that almost inevitably 
comes with age. He sought to act upon the spirit of the law, 
sometimes, it is true, with small regard for the letter. Bound 
by no conventions and fettered by no traditions, creating none 
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himself, he was ever free to take fresh points of view and to 
inaugurate new lines of action. Every day was literally for him 
a new beginning. Great flexibility of mind which admitted of 
his constant readaptation to changing conditions was the remark- 
able trait in his later years. If he was absurdly inconsistent, his 
were the inconsistencies of growth, of the flower that gives but 
little hint of the fruit. He solaced himself with Emerson that 
‘consistency is the hobgoblin of petty minds,” and in that con- 
solation his soul remained undisturbed, although his rapid shift- 
ing from point to point in the course of his thinking and 
exposition was often the despair of his students and the faculty. 
The result is that he will probably live in the future with the 
briefest history ever written of a man who actually has done so 
much. As he declined to accept a creed handed down from the 
past, so he himself refused to impose a creed upon his followers, 
or even to suggest a watchword under which disciples in the 
future might assemble. He has given us no fixed definition of 
education, but he formulated many definitions as he grew. He 
has left but few books, and these he himself outlived, and those 
of us who knew him best will scarcely care to read them, 
except as they represent history, so far do they fall below the 
level of what he was in his work. It would seem, therefore, 
that the history of Colonel Parker, if ever written, must first be 
wrought out in concrete form by those who were personally 
associated with him as students and teachers; and could he 
speak today they, I am sure, would be his chosen biographers. 

As to the educational value of the multitude of details that 
filled his busy days, there must always be widely varying opin- 
ions; but as to the great cardinal traits of character there can 
be no disagreement. He never failed to stand by his convic- 
tions, regardless of the opposing odds. No considerations of 
peace or quiet, no thoughts of expediency, no ties of faith or 
friendship even, seemed to have the slightest weight when he 
considered that questions of principle or truth were at stake. 
By a few keen thrusts at fixed opinions in the soberest of teach- 
ers’ conventions he could create a raging turmoil in which his 
soul found pure delight. Nor was his attitude toward the pub- 
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lic less uncompromising than it was toward those whom he 
opposed within the profession. Many will remember instances, 
such as the night when he went to the city hall to espouse the 
despised cause of the fads as represented by clay-modeling and 
manual training, how he discounted the tactics of a shrewd lawyer 
who was supported by a crowd that, it is said, had been packed 
for the occasion. Here is where we shall miss his leadership 
and support. Will we whom he tried to train in trustworthiness, 
in times of stress and strain stand for the rights of the children 
against the aggressive impudence of those who in the past 
decade have threatened their welfare? Have we the courage to 
take up those heaven-born innovations that come from time to 
time into our schools as fads and to foster them until they win 
their rightful place? 

We may with great profit go back a few years and note the 
growth of rational ideas in school affairs. A dozen years ago 
the belief was almost universal that, in learning to read, a 
vocabulary should first be acquired through the use in each of 
the early grades of a book or two that had been prepared 
expressly for the purpose of offering words to the children. 
Learning to write consisted merely of training in the drawing of 
letters. Drawing was an exercise, where it existed at all, that 
stood apart and alone, utterly useless as a means of expression. 
We were but emerging from the days of the flat copy into the 
use of objects that were scarcely more interesting or more edu- 
cative. The employment of color in painting, as a necessary 
form of expression in the hands of children, was practically 
unknown. Clay-modeling had no standing whatever in the cur- 
riculum, and it was the focal center against which all the anti- 
fad diatribes were hurled. Even manual training was in its 
infancy, playing almost no part in the related work of the school. 
It was in 1883 that there was established in the practice depart- 
ment in the Cook County Normal School a manual-training 
room, which I believe Colonel Parker claimed was the first of its 
kind in this country. In one of his reports he says: ‘ My first 
experience of genuine spontaneous attention was the sight of the 
first class at work with saw and plane.” Through the proper 
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functioning of the various forms of expression they have now 
been placed among the means of study, whereas before they had 
been regarded as ends in themselves. Within this period, too, 
falls the discovery that the printing press and the art of printing 
are practical and invaluable adjuncts in modern educational 
methods. For years the work in the Normal School was almost 
at a standstill for the reason that no natural connection could 
be made between the experiences of the children and the books 
with which they could be supplied. But the fad of the printing 
press, expensive and troublesome as it was, solved the difficulty, 
and gave a tremendous impulse to every phase of work in the 
school. The greatest blessing of the decade, however, was the 
discovery that the children were being starved on the desiccated 
verbiage of the books. This led to all there is of nature study, 
to the rationalizing of history by introducing the occupations, 
and to the new geography. 

It would be preposterous, of course, to assume that these 
rapid and revolutionary changes were brought about by Colonel 
Parker alone; and, were he here today, he would not permit 
the claim that these results, so far as he was concerned, were 


attained through the discovery by himself of anything entirely 
new. But no one familiar with the facts will deny that he played 
a major part. His virtue lay in trying to do, and in a measure 
succeeding in doing, what others for a century or more had said 
should be done. He did not do the actual work of his subordi- 


nates, it is true. But he encouraged, he inspired, he supported, 
he protected them, and made their work possible. He was able 
to do this because he completely controlled the situation. Never 
was responsibility for a great work more happily placed. He 
made common cause with the least of his teachers. He praised 
work that in itself was often abominable and indefensible, except 
that it represented honest effort and displayed elements of origi- 
nality on the part of the teacher. Many, many times he said: ‘‘Go 
ahead, work it out; now it is crude, but something good will 
come of it, ] am sure. We will stick together; and, remember, 
if they get after you, they must take me first.”” Will our schools 
ever succeed until the principals everywhere seek as patiently to 
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cultivate the individual strength of their teachers and then as 
heroically defend them against superintendents, boards of edu- 
cation, and even against the people themselves? It was in the 
face of opposition almost up to the point of bodily violence that 
the teachers contributed their best efforts toward the demonstra- 
tion of a few things that are now generally accepted as true. 
They ranged through the whole domain of nature and man to 
find the appropriate educational content for the children in every 
grade. No matter how unusual the region of research, scarcely 
a corner in the field was left unexplored. Reading, and to some 
extent number and all the forms of expression, were brought 
into harmonious relationship with each other and to the central 
or nutritive subjects through the necessity for their use as 
means of study. 

Colonel Parker’s work was a distinct and practical contribu- 
tion in an organized effort to supplant empty symbols with vital 
things. In this he was always stubbornly aggressive. When 
Froebel said, ‘‘Come, let us live with the children,” he intro- 
duced the era of the new education. How often have we heard 
the man whom we honor today repeat the watchword of the 
great reformer! Like Froebel himself, much that he accom- 
plished grew out of a genuine love for little children. They 
were neither rich nor poor, neither high nor low—they were chil- 
dren all alike to him. The leaven that is leavening the whole 
lump of the educational systems of the world is the care that is 
now bestowed upon childhood. It was his careful and loving con- 
sideration of the child, of his physical, mental, and moral needs, 
that enabled him to do so much toward revolutionizing educa- 
tional methods. It was genuine affection rather than philosophy 
that stirred him to send the children into the fields and woods 
to live with nature, thereby inspiring them with a love for her, 
and infusing them with a spirit of freedom. It was love back of 
reason that moved him to provide the children with the whole- 
some and happy industry that makes them at once interested 
partakers in the world’s work and life. Because he worshiped 
at the shrine of the child, he did much to relegate the poverty- 
stricken skeletal text-books to oblivion, and to put in their places 
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the best of the world’s literature. From sympathy and an 
innate sense of justice which grew out of ‘his real belief in the 
actual goodness of children, he supplanted methods of force and 
cruelty with those of courtesy and kindness; and thus by exam- 
ple, rather than by logic, he has taught us to substitute law for 
caprice in our educational system. 

As a means to the great end of education he believed in the 
scientific training of teachers. The training he sought to culti- 
vate was developed through constant practice under motives of 
the purest altruism. He tried, therefore, to establish in the 
school those normal relations under which human beings must 
always live. Hence his earnest endeavors to identify the work 
of the school with the interests of the home. Accordingly his 
conception of the duties of the teacher called for wide and gen- 
uine knowledge, and also for the most expert skill in its appli- 
cation to the art. of teaching. His students will easily recall 
how endlessly he toiled to secure the proper conditions to bring 
into active use all that they had ever learned, whether it was in 
the school, in the city, or on the farm. It was a peculiar and 
most unusual type of mind that he could not inspire with a love 
of study and with a desire to act. 

The source of his inspiration lay not in sounding phrases, but 
in the fact that he was a toiling student himself, as well as a 
mighty doer of the word. He browsed incessantly in books 
without becoming their slave. He had the boundless interest of 
a true student in everything in nature, whether it was on the 
earth, in the heavens above, or on the waters underneath. He 
was full of the idea of the final usefulness of all things, and 
in ultimate design, and under this conception he perpetually 
labored to arrange what he learned in a symmetric and rational 
whole. 

His interest in childhood, in the class-room and the school, 
was, however, but a part of his large concern for the thoughts 
and doings of people; and they in turn were always mightily 
attracted by him. He was a born leader, and, while many gave 
him but grudging allegiance, yet by cogent reasoning and, at 
times, by reckless dash he compelled the educational world first 
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to stop and listen and then to follow. His profound belief in 
his personal mission ‘added impressive influence to what he said 
and did. He spoke only to deliver a message; in every act he 
moved toward a definite goal. He never apologized for his 
being a teacher, but he endeavored to magnify his calling and to 
raise it to the level of a profession of which he sought to make 
us proud. He carried the energy and vitality of a dozen men 
into the single purpose of his life, but he allowed no strength to 
be absorbed by side issues. He was absolutely immune against 
the itch of greed, and he could spend his last dollar like a king. 
Not all the speculative fury of Chicago in the days of her greatest 
boom could cause him to swerve from the strait and narrow path 
of the consecrated teacher. 

No sketch of Colonel Parker can be complete if it fails to 
accord to the work and influence of Mrs. Parker an important 
place. Cool-headed and clear in her thinking, with deep insight 
into the actual worth of men and things, she was his constant 
counselor while she lived, and, many times, she did yeoman 
work in helping to turn the wavering scales in his favor. She 
knew him and understood his work and appreciated and shared 
his trials as no one else ever could. A tireless worker, a brilliant 
teacher, original in her methods, a graceful and effective speaker, 
in the class-room, in the faculty meetings, and on the public 
platform she was always a loyal supporter and an intelligent 
exponent of his ideas and work. 

It used to be a motto of Colonel Parker’s that we should plan 
as if we expected to live forever, but work as though we knew 
we should die tomorrow. Living in accord with this sentiment, 
no man was ever better fitted to live, and no one could have been 
more fully prepared togo. After a great work for long years in 
behalf of the children, teachers, and the people, at a time when a 
new epoch of great promise opened before him, he was called 
upon to lay his burden down. Thus to die on Pisgah’s heights 
were sad indeed, had he not with each rising sun entered into 
his land of promise, where he reveled with its flowers and fruits. 
“Time is the false reply,’ said he, “and heaven is quality.” 
The living present kept full to the brim his cup of joy. His 
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ashes peacefully rest mingled with the soil of his native New 
Hampshire. But his spirit will live everywhere in the hearts 
and work of thousands of teachers, and through them it will con- 
tinue to minister to the welfare of the children and the race. 


‘“—his triumph will be sung 
By some yet unmoulded tongue 
Far on in summers that we shall not see.” 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE WORK OF THE COOK COUNTY 
AND CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL FROM 1883 
TO 1899." 


FRANCIS W. PARKER. 


It may not be out of place for me, at this time, when I sever 
my connection with the school, to sketch briefly its inner evolu- 
tion—how it rose from weakness and crudeness, by a zigzag 
route of experiments, failures, and successes, to the partial 
realization of a great ideal. 


THE FACULTY. 


The history of a school is the history of its faculty. The 
Cook County and Chicago Normal School is no exception to this 
rule. Dr. John Dewey says: ‘The school is society shaping 
itself.” The function of the teacher, then, is to make life, society, 
the state, the nation, what they should be; and the function of 
a normal school is to train men and women for these duties, 
which are indeed higher and more important than all others. A 
normal school should have a much broader scope than the train- 
ing of teachers; it should be a laboratory, an educational 
experiment station, whose influence penetrates, permeates, and 
improves all education and educational thinking. Hence the 
faculty of a normal school should consist of the very best 
teachers— best in education, best in culture, best in professional 
training, and best in experience. . 

It may be frankly admitted that our faculty did not reach 

: this high standard of excellence. The best that can be said is 
that we fully recognized our immense responsibilities, and strove 
faithfully and earnestly to meet them. ‘With us, a faculty meant 
a body of earnest, devoted students of education, who believed 


tThis account of the Normal School was written by Colonel Parker in the summer 
of 1899, soon after he had left the Normal School to become president of the Chicago 
Institute. It was intended to form a part of the report of the city superintendent of 
schools. It may be taken as a brief but perhaps the best portrayal of his work in 
connection with the Normal School that has yet been written. This is the first time it 
appears in print, this memorial number being thought a fit place for its publication. 
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that human progress is co-ordinate with educational progress, 
and that human progress depends upon education as its funda- 
mental and intrinsic factor. 

Not to understand the history of education and, through it, 
all that has in the past been done for schools ; not to know its 
reformers, its heroes, who bravely and wisely fought battles for 
the masses; not to be cognizant of the very important and 
interesting educational movements of the present day, would 
have been proof positive of our inability to grapple with the 
problems of education. But gratefully recognizing the wealth 
of knowledge, experience, and method which the past has 
brought, and comparing the achievements of the past with 
present human necessities and possibilities, it seemed to us true 
that education as a science was in its swaddling clothes; that 
genuine educative work in the schoolroom was comparatively 
meager ; that the cause of this inefficiency sprang from the low 
grade of demands made upon the pupils; that the systematic 
cultivation of selfishness through bribery by means of rewards 
and per cents, and the improper stimulation by promotion, were 
immoral and often rendered nugatory the best efforts of the 
teacher ; that education, as it was, aimed, for the greater part, at 
the development of verbal memory, with too little regard for the 
evolution of thought-power ; that the training of the will was 
left in abeyance; that the children had little opportunity to 
choose and execute for themselves ; that their reasoning power 
was not appealed to through the imposition of responsibility; that 
education was too often mental and moral starvation ; that the 
needs of the body were neglected; that the mind-content was 
sacrificed for vague word-images ; that the moral power was not 
strengthened as it should be, owing to the lack of proper oppor- 
tunity for moral action; that the common schools were not 
adequate to the demands of self-government ; that vast sums of 
money and much toil and drudgery were being expended for 
schools, with very scanty results; in short, that education left 
much to be desired, and that by the proper means it could be 
infinitely improved. 

This arraignment applied generally, though there were, it is 
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true, many bright spots all over our land. Thousands of teachers 
were earnestly and honestly searching for that which would 
make education more rational and effective. 

We went to work with enthusiasm and earnestness, deter- 
mined to solve some of the immediate and pressing questions of 
school economy. Once a week, for two or three hours, we met 
to discuss questions that were forced upon us by our daily 
teaching and training. Every teacher was required to explain 
his teaching and give reasons for it. He was also required to 
criticise all the instruction and plans of order that came within 
his observation. He was asked to present suggestions, new 
plans, and devices which, in his opinion, would improve the 
school. When the printing establishment became available, each 
teacher made out a syllabus, which was printed and distributed 
for study and discussion at the faculty meetings. 

The regular faculty meeting was by no means the only meet- 
ing. The heads of departments held many conferences, and the 
grade teachers had their meetings, to discuss questions of daily 
work, 

Each teacher was expected to penetrate and permeate the 
whole faculty and the whole school with the intrinsic value of his 
subject and its relations to all other subjects, and to discover in 
what manner his specialty might enhance the value of the rest 
of the work. Our aim was to establish perfect unity of action, 
consistent with the greatest personal liberty, recognizing that 
personal liberty is the one means of making the individual of 
worth to the mass. There was much friction and earnest and 
prolonged struggles, which were reconciled in the outcome by 
oneness of purpose. Constant change, elimination, innovation, 
experiment, tentative conclusions—this was the manner of 
progress. 

The teacher of teachers should be a great teacher in every 
sense of the word. He should be an earnest, devoted, open- 
minded student of education, with unbounded faith in possibili- 
ties ; a person of marked wisdom, ready to abandon the useless 
and to adopt the useful; one not chained by prejudice or con- 
trolled by caprice; a person who “inherits the earth” through 
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meekness and willingness to listen and understand, and who has, 
at the same time, the firmness and courage to withstand wrong 
public opinion and personal influence. The one thing, above 
all, by which the teacher of teachers exerts a powerful influence 
is the spirit in which he works. If he betrays a genuine hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, if he shows meekness and open- 
mindedness, and an overmastering love for children and all man- 
kind, then his spirit passes over to the students and inspires 
them to do the best work of which they are capable. 

Actual teaching is the culmination of the teacher’s profession, 
but it is by no means the main or the most difficult part of the 
work. Finding and arranging subject-matter for the mental 
nutrition of every pupil, and for all grades of pupils, is the prob- 
lem of problems. Old as most subjects are, the subject-matter 
of the fundamental thought-nourishing studies is quite new. 
Physiography, geology, biology, and other subjects of nature 
study present almost entirely new phases in the field of learning. 
Nearly all the eminent discoveries in the realm of science belong 
to the second half of this century; indeed, most of their 
inventors are still living, and some of them are comparatively 
young. 

Knowledge in itself is one thing, and knowledge pedagogi- 
cally arranged is quite another. The adaptation of both to the 
learning mind comes within the broad range of the teacher’s art. 
An efficient normal-school teacher not only discovers and 
arranges the facts of his subject for his immediate students, but 
for the city, the county, the state, and the nation. He must be 
a close student of his subject and be familiar with all the latest 
discoveries in his field. He must, to a certain and reasonable 
extent, verify his facts, and then adapt them by a continued and 
continuous study of the children. 

If a normal-school teacher is burdened with many recitations, 
if he is obliged to teach various subjects, his energy is overtaxed, 
his time for study and research is lessened, and his work is 
weakened in every direction; asa result of overpressure he loses 
freshness, vigor, and enthusiasm. These facts are presented in 
order to explain that as a faculty we were too often restricted in 
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our efforts by overwork and by the struggle to expend energy 
in teaching for which, in the very nature of the case, we could 
not be adequately prepared. As the work of the school pro- 
gressed, this difficulty was, in some degree, overcome. It is not 
easy to convince even an intelligent school board that the num- 
ber of hours a teacher spends in the schoolroom is by no means 
the measure of his work. 

This is a very brief and imperfect sketch of the duties and 
functions of our faculty as they presented themselves year after 
year of transformation ‘in the newness of light.” Some of the 
faculty passed over, some left the school to assume other duties, 
while new ones came in to reinforce us. In June, 1899, there 
were two who were members of the faculty January 1, 1883. 
One of them had been a teacher in the Cook County Normal 
School six years when I took charge of the institution. I have 
never known a faculty so devoted, so earnest, and so self-sacri- 
ficing. I trust that some day its history may be written and pub- 
lished under the auspices of the alumni. In such a volume 
would be found the life-record of some of the heroes and hero- 
ines of education. 


The foregoing, I trust, has prepared the way for a description 
of our work. 


THE PRACTICE SCHOOL. 


Without the practice school we could not have taken one 
practical, efficient step in the education and training of teachers. 
To the faculty the practice school furnished an indispensable 
means of close and careful study and investigation. Unapplied 
theories—and the world is full of them —are of little use; they 
float peacefully in the upper air, a sweet consolation to unprac- 
tical souls. ‘Faith without works is dead.” We decided that 
every well worked-out theory which met with general approval 
must have its final test in the schoolroom. In discussion, each 
teacher’s opinion had the corrective check and criticism of every 
other teacher. No plan or theory entered the practice school in 
slip-shod fashion. The whole faculty watched with critical eyes 
every new movement, and fresh discussions followed. In this 
_ way the faculty concentrated all their efforts upon the care, 
treatment, training, and teaching of children. 
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Most members of the professional training class had had, 
during twelve, sixteen, or more years, little or no practical use 
for the knowledge they had acquired. Knowledge to them had 
meant passing examinations, gaining per cents and promotions. 
The stimulus of definite purpose, a feeling of the intrinsic func- 
tion of knowledge, rarely had been theirs. Moreover, a large 
majority of the students were soon convinced by experience that 
their stock of knowledge was exceedingly scant for use in 
teaching, and that their skill, also, was far below the demands of 
their pupils. In the practice room they were brought face to 
face with the problems of teaching. Learning now had for them 
a very practical use. A hunger for righteousness was created ; 
and this became the special teacher’s opportunity. The stu- 
dents, under the pressure of a genuine demand, began to study 
as never before. ; 

It is needless to say that the more a student knows, and th 
stronger his power to study, the better he is prepared to learn 
the art of teaching. We met, however, ina prescribed one-year’s 
course, not a theory, but a condition. The best way to meet 
that limitation was to set the students to work in the practice 
school, under the most favorable circumstances. 

The practice school has one very important function. It is, 
if efficient, an influential object-lesson for the teachers of the city 
and the county, and for the parents and the public in general. It 
proves that there is a science of education and an art of teach- 
ing, and that that science and that art mean everlasting progress, 
mean economy of personal energy; it proves that knowledge 
and skill are means for the development of character. Under 
present circumstances, it is not possible for other schools to do 
the work of a properly managed practice school. The practice 
school is the real center and core of a normal school. It 
requires the most careful attention and study on the part of the 
entire faculty. I maintain that our practice school was a far 
better school for children than schools in general. The pre- 
eminent advantage of a good practice school is the individual 
attention and teaching made possible for all pupils. 

On January 1, 1883, the practice school consisted of two . 
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rooms and one regular teacher. One room was managed and 
taught in turn by the special teachers. There was no appropri- 
ation for this department. Later, District No. 10 made the 
practice school one of the regular schools, and paid the county 
$1.25 per month for each pupil on the rell of average attend- 
ance. The income from this was not enough to support an effi- 
cient school. 

We found that the position of practice (critic) teacher is in 
many ways more difficult to fill than that of special teacher, or 
even that of department head. The practice teacher must teach 
and criticise as the students practice month by month in her 
room; she must see that the practice teaching is a genuine rein- 
forcement of her own work; that the largest amount of good is 
done. The subject-matter prepared by the department heads 
must be adapted by the special teachers month by month to the 
actual needs of her pupils. She prepares the monthly program 
for printing, and examines with great care the teaching plans 
presented by the training classes. It is no disparagement to 
say that many of our practice teachers were not equal to this 
exacting task. Fora long time the limit of the salary of the 
practice teacher was $40 per month. 

I have described the practice school for the purpose of 
explaining the work of the faculty and of the professional train- 
ing class as well. The entire work of the school was concen- 
trated in practice teaching. The study, experiments, investiga- 
tions, the training in expression under all its modes, were direct 
preparations for teaching. The needs of the pupils in the prac- 
tice school were the guides and incentives to all-around prepara- 
tion. The critic teachers, as heads of grades, had immediate 
charge of the practice classes, and, at the same time, of the 
classes of pupil-teachers as they came monthly, class by class, 
under their charge. 

The heads of departments and the special teachers studied 
the needs of the grades, and made out the courses of study in 
their respective subjects. They consulted with the critic teach- 
ers as to the kind and the arrangement of subject-matter, and 
the details of exercises in expression. They gave lessons in the 
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practice school, in order to keep close to the central problem. 
Every lesson to the normal classes was preparation for the prac- 
tice work. Each and every member of the faculty taught the 
psychology, pedagogics, and methodology of his subject or sub- 
jects. The function of the department of psychology, empirical 
and physiological, was to criticise, unite, and correlate all the 
work of the school. 

The members of the professional training class were required, 
each month, to furnish teaching plans. These plans involved 
the subject-matter to be used in teaching, its arrangement and 
adaptation to the respective groups, with suggestions of methods 
and devices. Illustrations were presented in the plans by the 
different art modes of expression. The plans were thoroughly 
examined by the faculty, and either “approved” or ‘ disap- 
proved,” the former meaning that the plan might be applied by 
the author; the latter, that it must be rewritten. 

The practice school was divided into forty or more groups, 
or small classes, so that as many teachers could teach during 
one period. The afternoon session was usually devoted to 
practice. In three periods, one hundred and twenty members 
of the training class could give lessons. The entire faculty 
watched with care, each in an assigned station, the practice work, 
making notes for personal and general criticism. 

’The normal classes moved up or down each month, to give 
each class an opportunity to teach successively, for one month, 
in all the grades. The basis of judgment as to progress, pro- 
motion, and graduation of students was the character of their 
work, culminating in their ability to control and teach pupils in 
the practice school. 

Pupils in the practice school were promoted from group to 
group and from grade to grade whenever, in the judgment of 
their teachers, they could do better work, and therefore more 
good, in the next group or grade. This plan required continued 
watchfulness, a deep insight into character, and a very careful 
exercise of the power to judge correctly and justly. By this 
plan, the student or pupil was made to feel that his future was 
in his own hands, that he must ‘work out his own salva- 
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tion.” Quality of work, mental, moral, and physical, was the 
criterion. 
DISCIPLINE. 

From the inception of the work, we were aware that there 
were very grave difficulties before us. Corporal punishing, fear 
of which was for ages the stimulus to study, had been generally 
abolished. The substitute for it has been and is mainly a system 
of per cents, credits, and promotions, based on the lust for 
rewards, the system of marks of quantities of knowledge sup- 
posed, and only supposed, to have been acquired. This perni- 
cious scheme of bribery is in reality the systematic cultivation of 
selfishness, the controlling and root-vice of humanity. Its use, 
in effect, emphatically denies that pupils have any substantial 
enjoyment in the acquisition of knowledge and in the exercise 
of skill in expression. Bribery is the line of least resistance for 
the teacher in keeping the body under constant repression, and 
in stimulating the mind to startling vagaries—startling if they 
were understood. The stimulus of credits keeps the boy in his 
seat ; per cents induce him to memorize words. 

We abolished the whole system of rewards. This‘reform was 
a radical one in every respect. Children must have something 
to work for, else there is no work. A child fed on per cents 
often thinks of little else in school, and cares for nothing more, 
so far as education is concerned. It is true that per cents, do 
not drag many pupils down, for an aim is as necessary for the 
child as for the adult: ‘Ideals determine all efforts of the will” 
is an axiom. The problem was to find an end, an aim, which 
would be a high, strong, ethical stimulus to child action, an aim 
definite in the pupil’s mind, an aim that would control his will 
and inspire his best efforts. 

Character, of course, is that end; but ‘‘character’’ is a vague 
word, unless translated into concrete terms of action. Such 
terms are found in the true meaning of citizenship; and the 
qualities and duties of citizenship are interpreted by the needs of 
community life. Very slowly our investigation led to the truth 
that must control the future education: ‘The ideal school is the. 
ideal community.” Working under the ideal of citizenship, we 
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found that the feeling of responsibility, the dignity of belonging 
to a community, the desire to be personally recognized as of 
some use, and even of importance, were profound and controlling 
ethical stimuli for all grades of children, from the kindergarten 
to the higher schools—stimuli that increase in power as duties 
come, as insight is gained, as right motives are developed. 
Arbitrary government grew slowly into self-government, the 
order of assembled souls, the order of duty, of obligation, of free 
will. Work, study, exercise, play, came into each day as neces- 
sities of life, as daily bread. 

The reform was accomplished very slowly ; indeed, its pres- 
ent status may justly be called only a good beginning. But 
enough has been done to prove that the ideal is right, though 
the way of attainment is long and arduous. The history of the 
school, if written, would be an account of the disruption of the 
ideal that the acquisition of knowledge is an end in itself, and 
of the practical beginnings of the new ideal of education: citi- 
zenship, community life, or complete living. 

Knowledge is to the mind what blood, breath, and food are 
to the body; without knowledge nothing can be done. But 
there is an immeasurable difference between knowledge as an 
end and knowledge asa means. Citizenship demands fulness 
and richness of knowledge, but it also determines the kind and 
the nature of the truth to be applied through self-expression or 
skill. The value of knowledge can be apprehended only 
through its immediate use, and its appreciation is the highest 
stimulus to action. 

It is not easy to change the ideals of pupils whose minds 
have been soaked in per cents, before whose eyes glitters the 
bauble of reward, and whose school habits are rooted in compe- 
tition. Very much more difficult is the task of proving to teach- 
ers that knowledge, as an end in itself, is a fetich, on a par with 
the mysteries and tricks of the medicine man. The ideal of 
community life, full and complete as it may be, is a vague thing 
to teachers whose lives consist in preparing for examinations. 
But the supreme task is to convince parents and the people that 
the old plan is utterly wrong. Parents in general measure the 
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school progress of their children by per cents on monthly 
report cards, by text-books finished, examinations passed, pro- 
motions gained. Rooted and grounded in the minds of the 
multitude is the idea that knowledge is the one standard of the 
school, and that the quantity of learning may be accordingly 
measured in figures. A delegation of mothers waited on me in 
the spring of 1883 with an urgent plea for the retention of the 
monthly reportcard. The figures of the teachers were to them the 
only indication of the value of the school. Their ideal consisted of 
certain quantities of knowledge learned within a certain time, 
coupled with a “behavior” equal to economical efforts in word- 
memorizing. This ideal was the immediate cause of much bitter 
opposition to the work of the school, opposition which sprang 
from very honest opinions drawn from tradition. Opposition 
was expected, and it was met in the only effective way. The 
true test of the school is to be found in the development of 
character. If pupils grow strong and skilful in body; if they 
become helpful in habit, and thoughtful in their help; if they 
grow in trustworthiness, in refinement of taste, in moral and 
mental power, then the school is good. If otherwise, it is worse 


than useless. When parents found what the school really meant, 
their opposition changed to enthusiastic support. 


THE KINDERGARTEN. 


The nearest exposition of the new ideal which we held was 
the kindergarten. Froebel put into active practice, with little 
folks, the ideal of social life. 

Before 1883, Cook County Normal School had had a kinder- 
garten for a few months. The Chicago Froebel Association 
supported our second kindergarten by paying the salary of Mrs. 
Alice H. Putnam, the pioneer of Froebel’s ideas in the North- 
west. From 1883 a kindergarten has been continuously main- 
tained as an essential factor in the school. It became a free 
kindergarten when the school was transferred to the city. 

Froebel was the pioneer of the new education, the education 
of complete living. Far above his methods, gifts, mother-play, 
and the precious details of his epoch-making work, stands pre- 
eminent his ideal of life. He fully recognized the child asa 
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social being. He believed that the action and reaction of child 
upon child, of the individual upon the mass, and of the mass 
upon the individual, were the keynotes to human growth. He 
saw clearly that opportunities for doing good were the prime 
necessities for the formation of right habits. In his compara- 
tively short kindergarten activity, though opposed on all sides, 
he gave to the world one lesson, a lesson of incalculable value, 
the right treatment of little children. 

However, his principles reach upward and onward into all 
education. To us the kindergarten has been the inspiration of 
all our efforts. Here we learned that the teacher is an organ- 
izer of community life and a creator of correct public opinion. 
Here very often we saw a little one, controlled utterly by selfish 
motives, changed, through the influence of public opinion, into 
a model citizen, ready to do his part for his associates. Every 
member of the faculty, especially the critic teachers, over and 
over again testified that pupils from the kindergarten might be 
traced through all the upper grades by their self-control, their 
desire to be helpful, by their ready skill, spontaneity of action, 
and power to study. The ideal of Froebel became the ideal of 
the school. 

MANUAL TRAINING. 

Handwork, which is now fully accepted in Chicago and else- 
where as an important means of education, had had, in 1883, a 
feeble beginning. Three or four technical schools in America 
had introduced it as a means of trade-learning; there were 
high schools that had established manual-training departments, 
and two private schools had begun sloyd as a means of educa- 
tion; but in the public elementary schools there was scarcely a 
trace. Thoughtful people who had studied the kindergarten 
were beginning to have a suspicion that the desire of children 
to construct and create springs from the deepest and strongest 
instinct. 

Without ‘chart or compass” we established a manual-train- 
ing department in connection with the practice school. Charles 
H. Ham and Colonel Augustus Jacobson, through whose efforts, 
and the financial assistance of the Commercial Club, the Chicago 
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school progress of their children by per cents on monthly 
report cards, by text-books finished, examinations passed, pro- 
motions gained. Rooted and grounded in the minds of the 
multitude is the idea that knowledge is the one standard of the 
school, and that the quantity of learning may be accordingly 
measured in figures. A delegation of mothers waited on me in 
the spring of 1883 with an urgent plea for the retention of the 
monthly reportcard. The figures of the teachers were to them the 
only indication of the value of the school. Their ideal consisted of 
certain quantities of knowledge learned within a certain time, 
coupled with a “behavior” equa! to economical efforts in word- 
memorizing. This ideal was the immediate cause of much bitter 
opposition to the work of the school, opposition which sprang 
from very honest opinions drawn from tradition. Opposition 
was expected, and it was met in the only effective way. The 
true test of the school is to be found in the development of 
character. If pupils grow strong and skilful in body; if they 
become helpful in habit, and thoughtful in their help; if they 
grow in trustworthiness, in refinement of taste, in moral and 
mental power, then the school is good. If otherwise, it is worse 


than useless. When parents found what the school really meant, 
their opposition changed to enthusiastic support. 


THE KINDERGARTEN. 

The nearest exposition of the new ideal which we held was 
the kindergarten. Froebel put into active practice, with little 
folks, the ideal of social life. 

Before 1883, Cook County Normal School had had a kinder- 
garten for a few months. The Chicago Froebel Association 
supported our second kindergarten by paying the salary of Mrs. 
Alice H. Putnam, the pioneer of Froebel’s ideas in the North- 
west. From 1883 a kindergarten has been continuously main- 
tained as an essential factor in the school. It became a free 
kindergarten when the school was transferred to the city. 

Froebel was the pioneer of the new education, the education 
of complete living. Far above his methods, gifts, mother-play, 
and the precious details of his epoch-making work, stands pre- 
eminent his ideal of life. He fully recognized the child as a 
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social being. He believed that the action and reaction of child 
upon child, of the individual upon the mass, and of the mass 
upon the individual, were the keynotes to human growth. He 
saw clearly that opportunities for doing good were the prime 
necessities for the formation of right habits. In his compara- 
tively short kindergarten activity, though opposed on all sides, 
he gave to the world one lesson, a lesson of incalculable value, 
the right treatment of little children. 

However, his principles reach upward and onward into all 
education. To us the kindergarten has been the inspiration of 
all our efforts. Here we learned that the teacher is an organ- 
izer of community life and a creator of correct public opinion. 
Here very often we saw a little one, controlled utterly by selfish 
motives, changed, through the influence of public opinion, into 
a model citizen, ready to do his part for his associates. Every 
member of the faculty, especially the critic teachers, over and 
over again testified that pupils from the kindergarten might be 
traced through all the upper grades by their self-control, their 
desire to be helpful, by their ready skill, spontaneity of action, 
and power to study. The ideal of Froebel became the ideal of 
the school. 

MANUAL TRAINING. 

Handwork, which is now fully accepted in Chicago and else- 
where as an important means of education, had had, in 1883, a 
feeble beginning. Three or four technical schools in America 
had introduced it as a means of trade-learning; there were 
high schools that had established manual-training departments, 
and two private schools had begun sloyd as a means of educa- 
tion; but in the public elementary schools there was scarcely a 
trace. Thoughtful people who had studied the kindergarten 
were beginning to have a suspicion that the desire of children 
to construct and create springs from the deepest and strongest 
instinct. 

Without ‘chart or compass” we established a manual-train- 
ing department in connection with the practice school. Charles 
H. Ham and Colonel Augustus Jacobson, through whose efforts, 
and the financial assistance of the Commercial Club, the Chicago 
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Manual Training School had been established, were no less zeal- 
ous in assisting the Cook County Normal School to initiate a 
course in handwork. In September, 1883, a few rough carpen- 
ter’s benches were put into a basement room, and tools bought. 
Dr. George W. Fitz, now professor in Harvard University, took 
charge of the department. It soon became an organic part of 
the school work, and as such has continued ever since. It has 
grown with the school, ever becoming more important, though 
always crippled for want of money and room. 

My first experience of genuine spontaneous attention was the 
sight of the first class at work with saw and plane. Boys and 
girls have worked together from first to last, and it would be 
difficult to say which have done the best work. Our experience 
in manual training has always been delightful and instructive. 
The pupils, too, with scarcely an exception, have greatly 
enjoyed their handwork. When we put the little children 
from the first grade into the sloyd, they seemed to find a new 
richness and beauty in their lives; and it was by no means a 
fleeting pleasure, aroused by a novelty, for during their eight 
years of handwork their pleasure constantly increased. In six- 
teen years, with continued use of tools, there never has been an 
accident worthy of the name. 

At first we were at our wits’ end to find something for the 
children to do, things for them to make; but this state of affairs 
did not continue long. Nature study and history soon suggested 
innumerable articles for use. The demand for apparatus for the 
study of physics, chemistry, biology, geography, horticulture, 
and arithmetic gradually filled the sloyd shop, and then the lab- 
oratories and class-rooms, with articles immediately useful in 
study and experiment. Manual training became interwoven 
with all subjects of study. It was the custom of the children to 
make useful articles for Christmas presents, usually for their 
parents. It was a delight to observe the intense interest of the 
workers; how cleanly, neat, and exact they were; how persist- 
ently, in and out of school hours, they stuck to their self-imposed 
tasks ; and how, when the walls of Assembly Hall were lined with 
the beautiful products of their brains and hands, they proudly 
presented their gifts to their parents and friends. 
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Every graduate of the grammar school was able to do good 
cabinet work. This, however, was a slight indication of what 
handwork had done for them: muscles developed and co-ordi- 
nated; nerves stronger and steadier; minds disciplined and 
hearts made happy through the feeling of usefulness. It is 
notable that the foremost workers in sloyd were foremost in all 
other school work. We found that the shop was an excellent 
sanitarium for weak nerves and other defects. 


NATURE STUDY. 


It was our good fortune to take the initial steps in subjects 
that have since become of general application. The great book 
of nature, God’s infinite volume of everlasting, inexhaustible 
truth, had had scarcely a place in the courses of study in Ameri- 
canschools. True,science had entered some schoolrooms through 
the usual text-book methods of learning facts, or supposed tacts. 
Here and there was a touch of laboratory work, which was, 
however, treated as something far from the organic work of the 
school room. Scientists were pouring out stores of new-found 
knowledge; but the introduction of science brought additional 
burdens, instead of blessings, to teachers who were preparing 
their pupils for examinations to test their knowledge. 

Nature must come in as mind nutrition, the means of soul 
action. The general theory seemed plain enough. Food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, comforts, luxuries, means of transportation, the 
means of sense and esthetic enjoyment, come from nature. 
The great, throbbing world of man is full of nature’s products. 
The universe is God’s manifestation of himself to his children. 
Creation is going on everywhere, in earth, air, and water. 
Which is better, a job-made text-book, or God’s writing on and 
in all that is? 

The question was: ‘‘ How may nature be adapted to growing 
minds, to hearts that have loved and lived in nature until, 
indeed, they entered school ?”” We must confess to experiments, 
failures, and almost despair, in attempting to adapt to human 
needs that which seemed so grand and beautiful. Everywhere 
in the initial experiments was the blindness of the knowledge 
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motive. ‘Things must be learned thoroughly ;” and a natural 
object was taken, examined, dissected, painted, drawn— 
exhausted, and the interest of the children exhausted at the 
same time. Another way must be found. Professor H. H. 
Straight, a pupil of the great scientist and educator, Agassiz, 
entered upon the work, in 1883, with boundless enthusiasm, 
which all too soon burned out his valuable life. He was a man 
of large vision, a prophet in very truth. It was found that mere 
laboratory work was not close enough to the children; nature 
refuses to be viewed in bits and rags. A leaf or a twig would 
not do; the child must have the whole tree, with the land 
around, or, still better, the forest. Field excursions, with their 
wealth of observation, were early introduced. Woods, swamps, 
and the lakeshore were investigated with pencil or brush in 
hand. 

Failures in nature study, failures that were, however, prophe- 
cies, were the rule, until Wilbur S. Jackman, in 1889, undertook 
to grapple with the problem. The idea of thorough, exhaustive 
work was abandoned. The phenomena of the “rolling year” 
were taken as the general guides; the child was brought into 
loving contact with nature; the subjects were adapted to differ- 
ent stages of child growth; art and nature were correlated. 

We have taken a step, and only a step, in the inexhaustible 


book. 
GEOGRAPHY. 


Geography has been and is for the most part the memorizing 
of a conglomeration of unrelated statements, Out of mists and 
semi-chaos, Ritter and Guyot have brought the knowledge of 
the earth. Geographers and geologists now living have taken 
an immense step in advance. It is now possible to arrange the 
subject in pedagogical order for adaptation, by teachers, to 
grades and to individual conditions. This task seems stupen- 
dous, when we take into consideration the vast extent of knowl- 
edge from which the intrinsic may be selected. Physiography 
deals with the forms of the earth’s surface, the structure of 
man’s home; geology, with the history of that surface ; meteor- 
ology, with the climatical environment of man; political geog- 
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raphy enters directly into the study of man in his present 
conditions of social life, commerce, arts, progress, education. 

There are in reality but two all-embracing subjects of study, 
nature and man. Geography unites these two subjects. One 
subject explains the other: without nature man is nothing ; 
without man nature is useless. Physiography, the intrinsic por- 
tion of geography, is new to the world, and very new to common 
education. 

Images of the earth’s surface are indispensable to a knowl- 
edge of all the closely correlated subjects, indeed, to all subjects 
of study. This necessary link was early an exceedingly inter- 
esting subject of investigation. We were driven to the field for 
answers to our questions. No text-book could take the place 
of the actual objects. We found marks of creation everywhere 
—glaciers had done their wonderful work, rivers were slowly 
sculpturing the earth’s surface. Scientists in universities had 
found treasures in field work. Why should children wait for the 
last steps in their education before coming into contact with the 
richness and beauty of God’s open book? 

There is no better sign of the weakness of education than 
unjust and unwise discrimination between a text crammed with 
condensed statements, and the original sources of truth that 
everywhere surround us in infinite abundance. There is only 
one explanation of the comparatively fruitless course, and that 
is: Knowledge as an end demands facts or statements condensed 
and arranged in logical order, which, in their adaptation to the 
needs of growth, are in the highest degree illogical and unpeda- 
gogical. 

This explanation is made to show how gigantic problems 
arose at every step and on every side. To follow the quantity 
plan of learning would have been very simple and easy ; the way 
was well known and well worn. The majority of the people 
were satisfied with the signs of knowledge acquired ; the high 
schools measured results by the number of facts acquired. But 
the fact remained that there is an immeasurable distance between 
knowledge as such and character. The right knowledge at the 
right stage of development is nutrition ; when carried into action 
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it is self-expression, the manifestation of character. It is the 
question of daily bread for daily needs, infinite in possibilities. 

There is the food—inexhaustible; here the child, his soul 
crying out for nourishment. Where is the teacher? 


MAN. 


There are, as I have already said, but two subjects of instruc- 
tion—nature and man. These two subjects are a perfect unit in 
origin and purpose. History is an imperfect record of man’s 
life, filled with facts, prejudice, fancy, and falsehood. Man, as 
a subject, is larger than history, comprehending, as he does, 
anthropology, ethnology, archeology, philology, and a long 
series of sciences united in philosophy. 

History, properly taught, may assist in the study of man; 
but man is the central subject of a child’s observation from the 
first breath to the last. He is full of experiences of life when 
he enters the schoolroom. He commands the teacher to go 
into higher experiences and deeper inferences. This means a 
never-ending study of man and his works in our great city. 
Manufactures without end, covering an immense range of human 
industries; business, commerce, social life, crowd thick and fast 
upon us. Here, again, arises the question: ‘‘Shall the child get 
his knowledge of man from meager statements in condensed 
pages, or shall he come into genuine physical contact with the 
great arteries of trade, with the life all around of building and 
making — the paving of streets, the building of bridges, and all 
the vast and varied activities of a great city ?”’ . 

Our experiments prove beyond question that all children 
have a deep and abiding interest in these things. Two hours in 
agreat rolling-mill means a genuine and profitable study of his- 
tory. Such a study prepares children for the story of the great 
industrial developments. They are ready to appreciate great 
inventions and to reverence the inventors. They observe men 
at work; they feel the value of work, and honor labor. The 
citizen should know something of the world in which he lives, 
and this knowledge comes best from actual contact. Again, 
there is the thrilling history that the newspaper brings us. The 
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geography of Cuba, of the Philippines, or the Transvaal, makes 
contemporary history interesting and profitable. Education 
should prepare one to study, to understand, and to appreciate 
the life on our globe that now is. Manila leads back to the 
great Armada; the present state of man is the outcome of the 
past. The railroad bridge near the schoolhouse is a very com- 
plicated structure, the evolution of centuries of bridge-building. 
Observation of that bridge leads to the question of how primi- 
tive man made bridges. Without discussing the vexed question 
of racial culture, experience shows that the delight children take 
in the life of primitive man, in early homes, in houses, weapons, 
utensils, art, is universal. Thus evolution means to them the 
evolution of the tools, homes, the furnishings of man. 

Myth is the beginning of history, and every child goes 
through a stage of myth life. Spiritual life in history has its 
roots in myth, and the same is true of the child. Literature is 
the beacon light of history. Miss Rice, head of the department 
of history and literature, made out course after course, and pro- 
gram after program, all of them tentative but profitable. 

That man’s life may enter and influence the child’s life as 
daily bread is a possibility which opens great vistas of educa- 
tional progress, fraught with deep significance to humanity. 


CONCENTRATION AND CORRELATION. 


A body of teachers working together honestly and earnestly 
for the good of children will be sure to find something better at 
every step. The best in educational principles that we as a 
faculty have found may be summed up under concentration and 
correlation. 

Pedagogical concentration is the bringing to bear of the will, 
the reason, and of all that makes up personal thought andenergy, 
upon character-building, or citizenship, as the end and aim of 
education. Concentration is reinforced a thousand fold when an 
entire faculty unites for one purpose. 

Citizenship, or its correlative, community life, demands that 
knowledge and that skill which make the social life of each as 
full and as rich as possible; it demands that work and play 
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which the little community needs day by day. Nothing can be 
done without knowledge, and the problem is: “ What knowledge 
does the class or the school need for the best life ?”’ 

Selection, on this basis, from the vast stores of knowledge, 
is of paramount importance. The selection of subjects of study 
is not hedged in by the formal classifications of knowledge ; 
indeed, correlation means the breaking down of the barriers of 
classification. To illustrate: When a tree is a subject of study, 
it should be observed in its entire environment of earth, air, and 
water. Thus geography, meteorology, and mineralogy converge 
in the study of one object. Perhaps the best way to illustrate 
correlation is by contrast. Knowledge, as an end, seems to make 
the isolation of subjects a necessity for the acquisition of certain 
quantities of knowledge in a given time. Therefore, in depart- 
mental teaching, subjects as closely related as geography and 
history, or botany and mineralogy, very often have no relation 
whatever in the minds of students. The tendency in knowledge- 
getting has been classification into subdivisions, the splitting up 
of topics or subjects. It isasimple psychological fact—indeed, 
it is common-sense —that the strength of a thought lies in its 
relations. The unfortunate struggle to pass examinations has 
suggested the device of compacting and isolating subjects. 

One of the first mental processes that attracted the attention 
of the faculty was that of reading. The line of discussion was 
somewhatas follows: “Reading isthinking, imaging. It should, 
therefore, always have a content of educative thought. The 
observation and study of man and nature furnish the mind 
with growing images. Reading expands the images and brings 
them together in a unity. Is it possible to make reading educa- 
tive at every step? or,in other words, can reading be made from 
first to last a potent means of synthesis and reflection?” Then 
arose the crucial question: ‘Is it possible to teach children the 
art of reading and at the same time hold them to educative 
thinking ?”’ We were teaching nature, geography, history, liter- 
ature—subjects full of interest—to which reading could be 
correlated. The theory stood the test, and one step in correla- 
tion was taken. The time given to learning to read became time 
given to study. 
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Spelling, the incubus and bugbear of school, came in for con- 
sideration. Is it possible to learn to spell and at the same time 
express educative thought by writing? Articulation, enuncia- 
tion, pronunciation, and idioms are acquired by the expression of 
thought. Why not the correct form of written words by an 
analogous process? From first to last the nutritive subjects of 
man and nature demand an immense amount of expression by 
means of the pen. Writing has the tendency to unite images, 
to quicken thought power, and to strengthen memory. All 
writing should be correct in verbal forms. Is it not possible to 
learn to spell while expressing thought in writing? If this ques- 
tion can be answered in the affirmative, how much valuable time 
may be saved! 

Long practice has shown that these questions may be 
answered in the affirmative. There are now and then failures in 
teaching children to spell on the plan of correlation; but such 
failures may be charged, in general, to defective teaching, or to 
neglect to do the right thing at the right time. 

The doctrine of Delsarte carried us another long step in cor- 
relation. Mrs. Parker taught that kind of elocution which trains 
the body to be immediately responsive to the soul. Oral read- 
ing is the direct motor discharge of thought and action, enhanced 
by the action of the whole body. Thus speech, including oral 
reading, and thought may be correlated. This seems simple, yet 
we all are painfully aware that elocution has been to many the 
training of the voice, wholly isolated from the images in con- 
sciousness. 

If childlike spontaneity may be continued and maintained in 
speech, why not in writing, modeling, painting, and drawing? 
Art, so called, had entered the American schools under the plea 
of industrial necessity. It came with the stiffest formalism 
behind it, was isolated from all earthly things, and its use neither 
the teacher nor the pupil could understand. It consisted in 
copying copies, or in drawing meaningless models. It is absurd 
to call this art. It never made an artist or cultivated a love of 
art. 

Expression has three functions, physical, mental, and moral. 
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It trains the body in skill, reacts on and strengthens conscious- 
ness, and, above all, makes expression an immediate means of 
genuine thought manifestation. The higher the purpose, the 
greater the stimulus to the exercise of the body and to the 
enhancement of mental images. This is true only when soul, 
mind, and body act as a unity, the end controlling action; motive, 
image, and self-expression following each the other in immediate 
succession. 

The above statement was the outcome of many long discus- 
sions, which were followed by experiments and trials. When 
we were teaching nature study, geography, and history, speech 
and writing were commonly used modes of expression. 
To these were added making, modeling, painting, and 
drawing. Each mode of expression had its special reactive 
function. The question that came up again and again was: 
“Is it possible for pupils to acquire adequate technique in 
art through the exercise of skill under the immediate impulses 
of educative thought ?’’ The answer came slowly all along the 
line: ‘‘Thought and expression need not be divorced. Expres- 
sion will grow with thought, and thought with expression. 
Under good teaching, it may be made better and better at every 
step.” The correlation of thought with all the modes of expres- 
sion is a great pedagogical truth. We scarcely “touched the 
hem of the garment,” but the healing came. 

Every teacher, holding an ideal inexhaustible in suggestion 
of better things, became a discoverer. The best that went into 
the school almost invariably came from a teacher who had 
studied the needs of pupilsand sought to supply them. In 1884, 
Professor H. H. Straight introduced an idea that led to much 
thought and practice. He was of.the opinion that arithmetic 
should be used in all study, and, in the use, be mastered. The 
reasons for this may be stated as follows: 

1. The one function of arithmetic is measuring quantities. 

2. In real life—in home, industry, commerce—nothing can 
be done well without the use of number or measuring. Number 
is an indispensable factor in all work; in fact, without number 
progress would be impossible. In school no subject can be 
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readily understood without the continuous use of number. 
Physics, chemistry, geography, and even history are full of 
questions in number. In every lesson there are problems that 
involve the exact limitations of quantity. All constructive 
activities must include number, for accuracy, exactness, propor- 
tion, and symmetry demand measuring. 

The problem may be stated in this way: Which is better, (1) 
to learn number as a subject by itself in order to prepare for its 
practical application, or (2) to learn number by and in its appli- 
cation ? 

The handling of objects in teaching is now considered neces- 
sary. So blocks, sticks, and all kinds of counters are used in 
the best schools. The use, however, of these counters and 
quantities is of no worth to the pupils beyond the mere measur- 
ing. The pupils do not, through the use of magnitudes, see or 
feel any intrinsic merit in the exercise. But the moment they 
measure for some higher aim, their interest is immensely 
increased, and the facts of number become a part of themselves. 
It needs little explanation to prove that, when a human being 
outside of school is working toward some definite end, he uses 
all the means within his reach. Why not. give our children the 
same opportunity ? 

We took a good step toward correlating arithmetic with all 
other subjects, but only a step; very much remains yet to be 
done to prove or disprove the theory. Habits of teaching under 
the “knowledge aim”’ have powerful binding force. ‘So much 
in so much time” means, “I must exclude all except the definite 
facts to be learned.” The character aim demands that every- 
thing shall be brought in which will concentrate and expand 
ideas and develop right habits. Personally I am entirely con- 
vinced of the truth of the theory. 

The more we studied concentration, the more important the 
doctrine became to us. Vistas to be explored, new details, fresh 
correlations, appeared on all sides. We felt that we had entered 
upon a work infinite in possibilities. The most important gain 
is in the immense economy ot personal energy. This may be 
understood by the aid of the following statements : 
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1. The art of reading is mastered by using written and printed 
words from first to last as direct means of educative thinking. 

2. Arithmetic is learned by the measurements actually needed’ 
in the study of subjects, as, for example, in manual training. 

3. Skill in all modes of expression is developed by continual 
practical exercise in the immediate manifestation of thought. 
This applies to speech, oral reading, writing, manual training, 
and music; for— 

4. The correlation of the modes of expression by which skill 
in one mode is obtained enhances the educative value of skill 
in all the other modes. 

5. All the substantial subjects have an intrinsic correlation. 
History makes animperative demand for geography. Geography 
is useless without history. Geology is the history of geography. 
Mineralogy is the study of the changes through which the 
material passes, and which result in geography. Biology is the 
study of life made possible by inorganic matter. Sociology is 
the study of the environment and home of man. The child 
begins the study of all these subjects before he enters school. 
Under the principle of correlation this study is continued. In 
mind-growth, all the energies of the pupil are engaged upon the 
direct study of the substantial subjects. In laboratories, in field 
excursions, in books, museums, and industries, everywhere, read- 
ing enters as a reinforcement of thought power, as a means of 
concentrating and expanding images. Arithmetic is an integral 
factor in all investigations, experiments, and study. The modes 
of expression are constantly used for their reactive influence 
upon consciousness, in relating and strengthening images. In 
moral growth, under the ideal of community life, self-expression 
is made ethical action. 

All this was by no means accomplished in practice, but 
enough was done to show plainly what may be done in the 
future by better teaching. 


LANGUAGE, 


The pedagogics of language are by no means settled. Asa 
faculty, we grappled with the various problems that language- 
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teaching involves. It is needless to describe technical grammar, 
or the thin dilution of grammar called language-teaching. What 
language pedagogics was and is, and its results, everyone who 
has been a pupil in our schools well knows. 

What the blood is to the body, language is to social life. 
Language, both oral and written, should be correct, strong, terse, 
clear, and graceful ; it should be a great power in the one who 
uses it, and of great influence for good to those who hear or read 
it. How may speech and writing be developed in the best pos- 
sible way ? 

The study of the substantial subjects, man and nature, 
demands at every step a fulness of both speech and writing. 
The recitation is a means by which teacher and pupil help each 
other to think earnestly, honestly, and persistently. Each pupil 
is called upon, from first to last, to use his best efforts in speech. 
His language must be his own, and must be spontaneous, that is, 
must spring immediately from educative thought. 

How may language be developed along the line of least 
resistance? Is it by studying technical grammar, by writing 
and speaking countless correct but unrelated sentences, or by 
taking it warm from the child’s soul and correcting it, shaping 
it, into what it should be? Is it not possible, under good teach- 
ing, to make language the warp of all exercises, both oral and 
written? If pupils repeat verbatim what they have learned; if 
there is no investigation, experiment, original research; if the 
controlling motive is not to help others, then the plan of develop- 
ing language under the impulse of intrinsic thought must fall to 
the ground. 

Our faculty tried the plan suggested. Both speech and | 
written language were used as we used making, modeling, paint- 
ing, and drawing. Whenever a suggestion, definition, rule, or 
any detail of technical grammar was needed to enhance the 
force and beauty of the expressed thought, it was given. Per- 
haps I am saying this too positively. It is exceedingly difficult 
to carry the rule just named into continual execution. I am 
sure, however, that the growth and development of language 
with our pupils was far better than under the technical grammar 
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plan. We as teachers have been the victims of a very imperfect 
plan of language teaching, as a consequence of which our own 
knowledge of the laws of language is not equal to the new and 
higher demands. 

CHILD-STUDY. 

The teacher has to do with the child and his destiny. This 
destiny is civilization and all that this word implies. The march 
of civilization means better homes, better society, better insti- 
tutions, and a higher spiritual life. The child is God’s con- 
tribution to civilization. 

Self-realization consists in improving the condition of man- 
kind through personal effort. True education brings the child 
into direct contact with the problems of civilization, adapting 
them gradually to growing power. The teacher presents the 
conditions, creates the environment best adapted to self- 
realization. Knowledge of the child’s nature, of the laws of his 
growth, of the necessities of his best living, of the actions that 
should be aroused and sustained, and of those that should be 
inhibited, is absolutely necessary to the creation of the 
pedagogical environment. The more the teacher knows of chil- 
dren in general, and of a child in particular, the better he can 
move his pupils in and toward an ideal. Froebel, Comenius, 
and Pestalozzi were students of children; hence their epoch- 
making reforms. All real reforms of education in the past have 
sprung from child-study, and future educational progress will 
spring from the same source. 

Within the past few years there has come to us, through lab- 
oratory investigations and experiments in physiological psy- 
chology, a more or less scientific child-study. Our faculty was 
ready to receive the help so freely and so abundantly offered ; 
for this help was in a line with our studies and discussions. 

The practice school received quite a number, proportionately, 
of defectives and dull or backward children. In the absence of 
all unhealthful competition, or rivalry, the teachers were able, 
by means of manual and physical training, nature study, a large 
variety of work and play, and close individual attention, to make 
the school of great assistance to them. The teachers were glad 
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to have these unfortunates in their class-rooms. It is well 
known that many good suggestions for the improvement of 
teaching have come from attempts to help defectives. Two 
deaf-mutes, now successful in professional life, graduated from 
our practice school. 

Child-study brought us the truth which we had long sus- 
pected, that all really dull and backward children are so from some 
defect of body or brain; in a word, from some physical abnor- 
mality. Dull children, through the ages, have been scolded, 
flogged, nagged, driven to despair, by both parents and teach- 
ers. Dulness was attributed to inner depravity. This one 
revelation of child-study is enough to make it forever glorious. 
Instead of flogging, there comes a sweet, strong sympathy for 
the victims of inherited or acquired weakness. The school, we 
found, can do a great deal for most cases. The right work and 
play, physical exercise, beautiful music, with great patience, will 
do much. Our record with defectives, if written, would be very 
instructive. 

The discovery of ‘‘nascent periods’”’ is of untold value to 
teachers. The term, simply defined, means that the kind and 
direction of a child’s activities, mental and physical, are deter- 
mined, stage by stage, by the growth and development of the 
body and the brain. Creeping, walking, talking, are activities 
aroused and sustained by the different stages of physical devel- 
opment. The inferences are of exceeding value in teaching. 
The time for the teaching of reading, writing, arithmetic, etc., is 
determined by the physical and mental power which the child is 
able to bring to bear upon these activities. If the child is 
forced, the result is weakness. If the time is put off too long, 
there is a loss of power. 

By understanding more clearly the interdependence of body 
and mind, we were led to the conclusion that physical training 
should have a very prominent place in school; that play is the 
very best of physical training; and more, that play is the very 
best preparation for study. Under the splendid leadership of 
Carl J. Kroh, it was proved that the child most skilful in physi- 
cal exercise is strongest in all other school work. 
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Child-study brought us much that was rich with suggestion 
and prescription ; but, best of all, it made us more sympathetic, 
more patient and thoughtful, with all our pupils. We studied 
and watched them, and discriminated between real growth and 
delusive appearances of growth. A great flood of genuine 
humanity has come into the lives. of our children, much of it 
through child-study and through the heart of its great advocate, 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall. 


In 1883 the school was meagerly furnished with apparatus, 
books, collections, and other illustrative material. There were 
a few specimens of birds, a fair collection of minerals, and some 
apparatus for teaching physics. The Eberhartonian Society had 
collected about two hundred and fifty books. It is gratifying to 
report that the school now has an excellent all-around equip- 
ment: thirteen thousand carefully selected volumes in the 
library, card-catalogued and arranged for use ; the largest school 
collection of pictures in the world; and a very large cyclopedia 
of newspaper clippings. The picture collection and the news- 
paper cyclopedia are the work of Mrs. Frances Stuart Parker. 
Many of the collections, mineralogical and anthropological, also 
were made by Mrs. Parker. 

No other bit of equipment ever came into the school from 
which so much substantial benefit was derived as from the print- 
ing press. The printing began in a small way. There was great 
need of reading lessons which would directly enhance the value 
of thought acquired by investigations, experiments, field excur- 
sions, and other study. The lessons in the text-book did not 
enter the child’s apperception. After the use for a while of a 
mimeograph, a hectograph, and other duplicating devices, at 
last a small printing press was purchased, with a font or two of 
type. Out of this has grown a very fairly equipped printing 
establishment. The printing of reading lessons was a great 
success, and the use of the type by no means ended with the 
new and fresh reading matter. 

Under the knowledge ideal it is comparatively easy to make 
a course of study an orderly and logical arrangement of subjects, 
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assumed to be a necessary form in an ordinary curriculum. 
Under the ideal described above, the making of a course of 
study is an evolution, a constant and careful revision, made pos- 
sible and necessary by the insight of the teacher, and by a con- 
sensus of opinion on the part of the faculty. Details must be 
continually changed or eliminated, and new elements and factors 
introduced. The printing office has been of very great assist- 
ance in the evolution of courses of study. 

In 1895 the Cook County Normal School published the first 
course of study on the basis of correlation and under the ideal 
of community life. This course of study was to us a basis, or, 
rather, a starting-point. Each department, once in three weeks, 
made outlines for the practice-school training class. These 
outlines contained subject-matter, with suggestions about illus- 
trative material for adaptation, for methods, and devices, and a 
complete list of references for study. The critic teachers pre- 
pared outlines for one month’s work, using the outlines of the 
special teachers as a general basis for class adaptation. These 
outlines contained criticisms, suggestions, directions, and refer- 
ences. This valuable printed matter kept the whole faculty 
informed as to the work of each of its members, throwing it 
open to criticism and discussion. It was also the best kind of 
periodical text-book for the training classes, giving them full 
directions for study, research, and investigation in preparing 
their practice work. Besides this, the syllabi for the faculty 
meetings were presented and given to the training classes, this 
tending to unite both students and teachers in one purpose— 
the study of education. 

Two improvements of very great value were made last spring 
by the board of education. One was the establishment of a 
kindergarten department, by which Froebel’s methods may 
better permeate the whole school. The second innovation 
eclipses all others. It is the introduction of a two-year course 
in place of the one-year course. This means that in the future 
the city and the county will receive from the school better 
teachers than they ever had before. One year is altogether too 
short a time in which to train young men and women in the art 
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of all arts. The board of education, in making this change, 
took a great step in advance. 

The plan of admitting students is by no means satisfactory. 
Ninety per cent.—the average high-school standing required 
for admission—means very little, and an examination much 
less. Neither method insures such students as should be trained 
for the high office of teacher. The principal and the faculty of 
a high school, after four years’ observation of their students, 
ought to be able to decide who would make good teachers after 
two years of normal training. 


In closing this report I wish to thank the many friends who 
have stood by the school in its struggles for progress. The 
list of strong friends and earnest defenders is a long and pre- 
cious one, consisting of superintendents and members of school 
boards, both county and city, and of parents and citizens. 1 
may be pardoned if I mention one whose name may be placed 
at the head of the list— Dr. Alfred H. Champlin, of Englewood. 
Above all, I desire to express my heartfelt appreciation of the 
earnest, self-sacrificing band of teachers who believed in the 
ideal of ideals, and to it devoted the best in their lives. 

No other step in my life has given me greater pain than to 
leave the school I love, to which I have devoted myself heart 
and soul for sixteen years. Nothing but a profound belief that 
I can do greater good elsewhere induced me to break the bonds 
that bind me to the children I love, and to the graduates, who, I 
sincerely pray, will bravely fight the battles for God’s little 
ones. 

What has been gained? Very much. One step has been 
taken in changing from the old, medieval ideals, the ideals of 
monarchs and aristocrats, to the ideal of self-government, citi- 
zenship, a higher community life. Not with the guns of Dewey 
and Sampson, not with armies and navies, will the inner, the 
decisive, battles of freedom be fought. Our city, our country, 
depends for its future on the teacher and the school, the school 
that insures the future by training the future citizen. 
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contrary, it is continued, as it has been found by experience that such is the wish of the majority of our 
subscribers. When subscribers fail to receive the magazine promptly, they will confer a favor by notifying 
the publisher at once. Checks, drafts, and money orders should be made payable to the University of 
Chicago. Articles, books for review, and all communications for the Editor should be addressed to The 
Editor of the ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER, University of Chicago, Chicago, II. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and all business 


communicatiuns should be sent to THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


APPLICATION MADE FOR ENTRY AS SECOND-CLASS MAIL MATTER. 
COPYRIGHTED, 1902, BY THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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The Great Out-of-Doors 


Forest Neighbors 


BY 
W. D. HULBERT 


IFE stories of wild animals told by 
one who knows his subjects. 


“One of the most delightful of the many 
nature books that have appeared in the last 
decade.”—Detroit Free Press. 

“ That it will delight the little folk, who have 
not yet become so foolish as to lose their sense 
of companionship with wild things, is an as- 
sured fact, and it is equally certain that it will 
unfold a new world to many an older person 
who has almost forgotten that there is some- 
thing else on this planet besides brick walls 
and paved streets." —Mewark Evening News. 


Illustrated with drawings and photographs. 
Net, $1.50 ; postpaid, $1.68. 


An Island Cabin 


BY 
ARTHUR HENRY 


THE chronicles of a Sea Arcady off 
the Connecticut shore. 


“The whole story is exquisitely told; the 
denizen of the island is not a hermit like 
Thoreau, and yet there is a certain quality 
which establishes a kinship between the two. 
° It is seldom that a book of so fine and 
delicate a quality comes to bless the nature- 
oving reader.” —Brooklyn Eagle. 

“A tale of summer adventure, combining 
the delights of a Sancho Panza Island with the 
adventures of a Connecticut Family Robinson. 
. It is a book to take along to the seashore, 
and a book to read in town if you can’t get 
away.”—V. Y. Sun. 


$1.50. 


Next to the Ground 


BY 
MARTHA MCCULLOCH-WILLIAMS 


“Not since the days of Thoreau has there 
been such an exquisite bit of nature study.” 
—N. Y. Journal, 


“She has freshness and aptness of diction, 
and a freedom from sentimentality that makes 
her book seem wholesome, as befits its subject.” 

—The Nation. 


“Mrs. McCulloch -Williams writes with over- 
flowing knowledge and very charmingly of the 
things of the field and the farm, and in ‘Next 
to the Ground’ we find her at her best. : 
The book is admirable, and to commend it is 
but a slight return for the pleasure we have 
had in reading it."—. Y. Sun. 


Net, $1.20 ; postpaid, $1.32. 


The Blazed Trail. 


STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


TALE of love and war in the great 
pine woods of Michigan. 


The Chicago Inter-Ocean calls it “a magnifi- 
cent story.” 

The Chicago American says: “The topic is 
nothing short of an epic, and this epic reach 
gives the book of this young man qualities of 
positive greatness. . The book is Ameri- 
can. It is of the West. It has little in common 
with the literature of other countries. It is 
interesting. It is exciting. It is righteous. 
It is sincere. Above all, it is true. No Ameri- 
can can read it without both pleasure and 
profit.” 


Illustrated by Thomas Fogarty. 


Third Edition. $1.50. 


McCLURE, PHILLIPS & COMPANY 
141 East 25th Street, New York 


Announcement of an Important Work 


published thts month 


Asiatic Rwesia 
BY 
PROFESSOR GEORGE FREDERICK WRIGHT 
OF OBERLIN COLLEGE 


PROFESSOR WRIGHT records his travels among strange peoples in the 

_ almost unknown interior of Russia. Traveling in primitive convey- 
ances, many days’ journey from the nearest railroad, he visited spots so remote 
that the inhabitants were practically cut off from the rest of the world. His 
book is full of strange and interesting experiences, and is, besides, a scholarly 
and attractive study of the scientific and commercial possibilities of this vast 


country. 


Illustrated with Photographs and Maps. 
Two volumes, boxed. Vet, $7.50; postpaid, $7.76. 


The Complete Works of 
William Hazlitt 


A LIBRARY EDITION PRINTED BY J. M. DENT & CO., LONDON 
EDITED BY A, R. WALLER AND ARNOLD GLOVER, WITH AN 
INTRODUCTION BY W. E. HENLEY : : 


HIS set includes Hazlitt’s entire literary, political, and dramatic writings, 

together with his essays, miscellaneous lectures and prefaces —in a word, 
all those works which have raised Hazlitt to the position of the greatest literary 
critic in our language. This is the first and will be the only complete collec- 
tion of Hazlitt’s works. The twelve volumes will be delivered to subscribers 
as they are published, one every two months. 


Twelve volumes, cloth, 8vo, $36.00, wef, per set (sold in sets only). 
The edition for America is limited to 350 sets. 


L 


McCLURE, PHILLIPS & COMPANY 
141.East 25th Street, New York 
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IR. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 


The Lakeside Press 
PRINTERS AND BINDERS 


THE PRINTING OF BOOKS DEMANDING TASTE AND CAREFUL EXECU- 
TION, PRIVATE EDITIONS, COLLEGE CATALOGUES, AND ANNUALS A 
SPECIALTY. WE PRINT MORE FINE BOOKS THAN ALL OTHER HOUSES 
WEST OF NEW YORK. OUR NEW FACTORY, xUN ENTIRELY BY ELEC- 
TRICITY, IS THE MOST ADVANCED PRINTING PLANT IN THE COUNTRY. 
THE LAKESIDE PRESS BLDG., PLYMOUTH PLACE, COR. POLK, CHICAGO. 


What is Schapirograph ? mu 


copies anything written with pen and type- ca 
writer. One original gives 150 copies Black MONON |— MONON 
ink in 15 min.; it is the greatest help to the TRAINS FOR fl RexeYeveverevey IS FOR 
profession and is invaluable as a saver of Lafayette Ic 
writing overand over again. Avoids: stencil, a 
washing, delays, expensive supplies. W.BadenSpr 
rice, complete cap-size outfit, $8.00, lasts many years. 
Practical Trial without Deposit cheerfully allowed by Fr.Lick Spr. 
THE UNIVERSAL SCHAPIROGRAPH CO., 265 Broadway,N.Y. Louisville 
MammothGve} 
Chattanooga 
New Orleans 
All Southern 
Cities 
EFFORTS | 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
Orations, addresses, es- L 
says, valedictories, salu- I 
poems, ivy 
ems, class mottoes, 


flag-days, national holi- 
days, class-day exercises, || 
Models for every possible 
occasion in high-school 
and college career; each 
and every “‘effort” being 
what some fellow has 
“‘stood on his feet” and 
actually delivered on a 
similar occasion. 

Price, $1.50 Postpaid. W 

Cloth—64o Pages, 


HINDS & NOBLE 


AND C.H.&D Rwy. 


LUXURIOUS PARLOR AND DINING 
CARS BY DAY. 

PALACE SLEEPING AND COMPART 
MENT CARS _BY NIGHT, 


6 TRAINS DAILY 
4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, WN. Y. City CHICAGO AN °° THE OHIO RIVER 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store. W.H.MSDOEL FRANKJ. Pass.acr, 


. CHAGH ROCKWELL 
GSHICAGO. ‘TRAFF.MOR, 


FROM CHICAGO TO 


Bi 9 Four INDIANAPOLIS, CINCINNATI, LOUISVILLE, THE 


SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST 


R Direct Line to ASHEVILLE, N. C., and FLORIDA 
oute 
Che Scenic Line 


CincinnatI, O. 


J.C. Tucker, G. N. A., 234 Clark Street 1° VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS and WASHINGTON, 
Curcaco, Itt. D. C., via the Picturesque CHESAPEAKE & OHIO R’Y 
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For Use in Secondary Schools A New Series 

History . The Canterbury Classics 
Channing—Students’ History of the United States $1.40 A new series of supplementary readers for all grades. Edited 
Coman & Kendall—History of England - ~- 1.25 under the general supervision ot KATHARINE LEE BATES, 
Botsford—History of Greece 1.10 Professor of English Literature in Wellesley College. 
Botsford—History of Rome - - - - j 
Adams—Medizval and Modern History - - 1.10 

Science 
Bailey—Elementary Botany - - - | 
Davenport—Introduction to Zodlo - - 1-10 JUST ISSUED 
Crew—Elements of Physics - - 
Tarr—First Book of Physical - 1.10 
Tarr—Elementary Physical Geography 2640 
Tarr—Elementary Geology - 1.40 

Mathematics | 

Fisher & Schwatt—Complete Secondary Algebra 1. } 

Holgate—Elementary Geometry - - 1,10 Charles: W. French, Prin of the ae Park High 
Chicago. trated wit rtrait 

English page and deawing by Angee MacDonali, ona 
Carpenter—Rhetoric, First High-School Course - ‘65 yen of original sketches by the Author. Cloth, 150 pages; t 
Carpenter—Rhetoric, Second High-School Course 
Lewis—Introduction to the Study of Literature - Bi The Gold Bug. By Edgar Allan Poe. Edited by j 
Carpenter—Principles of English Grammar s 175 Theda Gildemeister, Training Teacher in the State Normal | 
Pocket English and American Classics (34 volumes Poe as frontispiece, a'map, and 6 fall page drawings by G. C. | 

ready) , each - - +25 Widney. Cloth, 111 pages; 25 cents. 

Over twenty others in this serias are in preparation. 

May we send you a list? | 

The Macmillan Company 
378-388 Wasasu Ave., CHICAGO 
New York Boston Atlanta San Francisco Chicago New York London : 


ON N WEEK 

= or Ten Weeks’ Subscription 
puBLic. For Ten Weeks’ Subscript 
PINION PUBLIC OPINION is now an indispensable 32- 
m= page weekly magazine, comprising in its 52 issues 
a grand total of over 1700 pages of reading mat- 
ter, and over 1000 illustrations, including repro- } 
ductions of the cleverest current cartoons. Its 
readers, independent of other periodicals, are fully 
abreast of the times, sufficiently well posted to dis- 
cuss with intelligence all sides of every question 
of the hour, whether political, social, religious, | 
educational, scientific, financial literary, or artistic. 


PUBLIC OPINION’S field is as wide as the range 
of human interests. It is read by more represent- 
ative people than any other weeKly magazine. In 
addition to its own editors, its staff comprises the 
editors of the 3000 dailies, weeKlies, and month- 
Yee lies required to produce one weekly issue of 
PUBLIC OPINION. 2 2 

fal WS THIS SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER gives you ten numbers, | 


but 35O pages (regular price, $1.00), for the price of one i (ten ts)—the cost 
postage. Send at once your name, address, and ten cents (coin or stamps) to 


UBLIC OPINION, 16 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
Contributions to Education 


By FOHN DE WEY, Professor and Head of Department of Philosophy in the University of 
Chicago,and ELLA FLAGG YOUNG, Professor of Education in the University of Chicago 


HE series as a whole aims to effect the union of educational theory and practice in distinction 

from vague enthusiasm, loose exhortation, and abstract theorizing. It endeavors to bring the 
discussion of actual school practice to the test of the fundamental principles involved. These 
principles are derived from modern psychology and social philosophy, and are stated in a simple and 
non-technical manner. The series will bring its readers into touch with what is vital in contemporary 


educational philosophy 


No. 1. ISOLATION IN THE SCHOOL - By Etta Fiacc Younc 


This contribution discusses the vexed question of school organization in the light of recent psychological and 
ethical thought, treating the school as an institution among other institutions. It shows the necessity of codp- 
eration and inter-action among the various parts that make it up, more specifically the teaching and supervising 
factors, It is anticipated that the book will give a point of departure for future discussions. 


12amo, paper, net, 50 cents - - postpaid, 55 cents 


No. 2. PSYCHOLOGY AND SOCIAL PRACTICE - By Joun Dewey 


This contribution shows why psychology is necessary to the teacher in doing his work in social and moral direc- 
tions. In distinction from those who oppose the psychological and the social ideals of education to each other, 
it is shown how necessary they are to each other. 


paper, net, 25 cents - - postpaid, 28 cents 


No. 3. THE EDUCATIONAL SITUATION - - By Joun Dewey 


This contribution reviews the entire educational situation, taking up first, the Elementary School; second, the 
High School ; and third, the College, showing how conditions due to their origin and past history conflict with 
ds an ibilities and the nature of the readjustment thus made necessary, 


present d d resp 
I2mo, paper, net, 50 cents - - - postpatd, 55 cents 


4. ETHICS IN THE SCHOOL - - By ELLA FLacc Younc 


This contribution sets forth some of the working conditions especially as to the relation of teacher and pupil, 
necessary to enable the school to perform its proper function—the formation of character. 


r2mo, paper, net, 25 cents - - - postpaid, 28 cents 


No. 5.5 PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF THE 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM - - By DEWEY 


This contribution shows that the value of psychology is not limited to the matter of methods of teaching, but 
affects the subject as a whole, 


Jamo, paper, net, 25 cents - - postpaid, 28 cents 


No. 6. TYPES OF MODERN EDUCATIONAL 
THEORY .- - - - By Fiacc Younc 
This contribution does for the various modes of educational reform already in vogue what is done in the third 


number of the series for the educational situation as a whole. The various types of school standpoint and 
method are set forth and compared with ref to the fund tal psychological and ethical principles. 


I2mo, paper, net, 25 cents - - - - - postpaid, 28 cents 


Six numbers. 12mo, paper Price for series on one order to 
same address, net, $1.50 ° postpaid, $1.75 


For sale by dealers or Che University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Tilinois 
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Burlington 


Dining Cars Boute 


Service a la Carte 


UR 8,000 miles of rail- 
road reach out from 


OSES are always on the tables, 


: : St. Louis to all the important 
and delicate china, glass and cities in the west and north- 


silver add to the pleasure of a dinner easiest 


ST. PAUL 
well cooked and daintily served — 
KANSAS CITY 
DENVER 
If you are going to any of 
these places or to the Pacific 


All the Season’s Delicacies coast, kindly let me send you 


time tables and other informa- 


at Very Moderate P, c ices ; tion about our train service. 


P. S. Eustis, 
Gen’! Pass. Agt., C. B. & Q. R.R., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


MusKoka-— Clear Sky Land” 


Is an Indian word that fittingly describes one of the most de- 
lightful spots for a summer outing on the American continent. 


Ze New Royal Muskoka" Hotel 


IS UNSURPASSED FOR LOCATION. 


Without a rival in the 
perfection of its ap- 
pointments and the ex- § 
cellence of its cuisine. 
Descriptive literature, 
time tables, etc., can be 
had on application to 


GEO. W. VAUX, 
Asst. Gen. Pass. and Tkt. Agt., 


GRAND TRUNK 
RAILWAY SYSTEM 


917 Merchants Loan and Trust 
Building, 


135 Adams Street, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. **ROYAL MUSKOKA” HOTEL. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Contributions to Education 


By JOHN DE WEY, Professor and Head of Department of Philosophy in the University of 
Chicago,and ELLA FLAGG YOUNG, Professor of Education in the University of Chicago 


HE series as a whole aims to effect the union of educational theory and practice in distinction 
from vague enthusiasm, loose exhortation, and abstract theorizing. It endeavors to bring the 
discussion of actual school practice to the test of the fundamental principles involved. These 
principles are derived from modern psychology and social philosophy, and are stated in a simple and 
non-technical manner. The series will bring its readers into touch with what is vital in contemporary 
educational philosophy 


No. 1. ISOLATION IN THE SCHOOL - By E.ia Fiacc Younc 


This contribution discusses the vexed question of school organization in the light of recent psychological and 
ethical thought, treating the school as an institution among other institutions, It shows the necessity of codp- 
eration and inter-action among the various parts that make it up, more specifically the teaching and supervising 
factors, It is anticipated that the book will give a point of departure for future discussions. 


l2mo, paper, net, 50 cents - - - - - - postpaid, 55 cents 


No. 2. PSYCHOLOGY AND SOCIAL PRACTICE - By Joun Dewey 


This contribution shows why psychology is necessary to the teacher in doing his work in social and moral direc- 
tions. In distinction from those who oppose the psychological and the social ideals of education to each other, 
it is shown how necessary they are to each other. 


12mo, paper, net, 25 cents - - - - postpaid, 28 cents 


No. 3. THE EDUCATIONAL SITUATION - - By Joun Dewey 


This contribution reviews the entire educational situation, taking up first, the Elementary School; second, the ~ 
High School ; and third, the College, showing how conditions due to their origin and past history conflict with 
present demands and responsibilities and the nature of the readjustment thus made necessary. 


r12mo, paper, net, 50 cents - - - - postpatd, 55 cents 


4. ETHICS IN THE SCHOOL - - By Youne 


This contribution sets forth some of the working conditions especially as to the relation of teacher and pupil, 
necessary to enable the school to perform its proper function—the formation of character, 


paper, net, 25 cents - - - - - postpaid, 28 cents 


No. 5. PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF THE 

SCHOOL CURRICULUM - - - By Joun Dewey 

This contribution shows that the value of psychology is not limited to the matter of methods of teaching, but 
affects the subject as a whole, 

12amo, paper, net, 25 cents : postpaid, 28 cents 


No. 6. TYPES OF MODERN EDUCATIONAL 
THEORY .- - - - - By Fiacc Younc 
This contribution does for the various modes of educational reform already in vogue what is done in the third 


number of the series for the educational situation as a whole. The various types of school standpoint and 
method are set forth and compared with reference to the fundamental psychological! and ethical principles. 


12mo, paper, net, 25 cents postpaid, 28 cents 


Six numbers. 12mo, paper Price for series on one order to 
same address, net, $1.50 © postpaid, $1.75 


For sale by dealers or Che University of Chicago Press, Shicago, Tlinois 
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silver add to the pleasure of a dinner ne 
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well cooked and daintily served — 
KANSAS CITY 
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these places or to the Pacific 
All the Season’s Delicacies a coast, kindly let me send you 
at Very Moderate Prices : time tables and other informa- 


tion about our train service. 


P. S. Eustis, 
Gen’l Pass. Agt., C. B. & Q. R. R., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


MusKoka-— Clear Sky Land” 


Is an Indian word that fittingly describes one of the most de- 
lightful spots for a summer outing on the American continent. 


Royal Muskoka" Hotel 


IS UNSURPASSED FOR LOCATION. 


Without a rival in the 
perfection of its ap- 
pointments and the ex- & 
cellence of its cuisine. 

Descriptive literature, 
‘time tables, etc., can be 
had on application to 


GEO. W. VAUX, 
Asst. Gen. Pass. and Tkt. Agt., 


GRAND TRUNK 
RAILWAY SYSTEM 


917 Merchants Loan and Trust 
Building, 


135 Adams Street, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. **ROYAL MUSKOKA” HOTEL. 
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THE A, 
STRENGTH OF 


GIBRALTAR 


“STM 


Standing Guard E 


Ne over the interests of the hold- 
| ers of nearly 4,500,000 poli- 
cies is 


The Prudential 


with its varied Life Insurance policies, 
furnishing the very best protection to 
men, women and children of this land. 


A POLICY ORDINARY OR INDUSTRIAL 
FOR YOU | $100,000 to $15. 


Write for rates, Dept. 25 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 


of America 
JOHN F. DRYDEN HOME OFFICE 


President Newark, N. J. 
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A Cooling 


TONIC 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
quenches abnormal thirst, re- 
pairs weak nerves, improves 
promotes digestion, 
clears the brain, overcomes 
exhaustion, and increases the 
capacity for hard mental and 

hysical labor. Insist on 
ving 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Horsford’s name on every GENuINE package. 


FRAGRANT 


A perfect Dentifrice for the 


Teeth «« Mouth 


SOZUDONT LIQUID 25c Cc 
SOZODONT TOOTH POWDER = 
Large LIQUID andPOWDER 75c 


A dentist writes: 


“As an antiseptic and hygienic 
mouthwash, and for the care and pres- 
ervation of the teeth and gums, I cor- 
dially recommend Sozodont. I consider 
it the ideal dentifrice for children’s use.” 


SOZODONT is sold at the stores, or it will be 
sent by mail for the price. Mention this Magazine. 


HALL & RUCKEL, New York. 


Delightful After Bathing. A Luxury After Shaving. 
Beautifies and Preserves the Complexion. 

A positive relief for PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING and SUN 
BURN, and all afflictions of the skin. For sore, blistered 
and sweaty feet it has no equal. Removes all odor of 
erspiration, Get MENNEN’S (the original), a little higher 
in price, perhaps, than worthless substitutes, but there 

a@ reason for it. 


Sold everywhere, or mailed for 25 cents. (Sample free.) 
GERHARD MENNEN Newark, N. J. 


Germs 


develop rapidly in hot weather. Before clos- 
ing your house for the Summer disinfect every 
suspicious spot. Disinfect the rooms you move 
into; the former occupants may have left the 
germs of some disease. 


The Household Disinfectant 


An odorless, colorless liquid ; powerful, safe, 
and economical. Sold in quart bottles 
only, by druggists, high-class grocers and 
house-furnishing dealers. Manufactured by 
Henry B. Platt, Platt St., New York. 
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Improved 


BOSTON| 


THE STANDARD | 
FOR GENTLEMEN | 


ALWAYS EASY 


“@METhe Name “BOSTON GARTER” 


is stamped on every | 

| 

| 


Lies flat to the leg —never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
: Mailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 


Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


THE “‘VELVET GRIP” PATENT HAS BEEN 
BY THE U. CIRCUIT COURT 


SEARCH FAR WIDE 


at home and 


ON THE OTHER SIDE 


will always be found - 


avon 


ALL GROCERS - 


da © PIVERSIBLLE 


CoTTars & Cues. 


MANY ADVANTAGES. 


Perfect in fit, never ragged or uncomfortable. Very 
con’ t, stylish, ec Made of fine cloth ont 
exactly resemble linen goods. Turn down collars are 
reversible and give double service. 


NO LAUNDRY WORK. 


When soiled, discard, Ten collars or five pairs of 
cuffs, 25c. By mail, 30c. Send 6c. in U.S. for 
sample collar or pair of cuffs. Name size and style. 


“RIDE ACOCKHORSE To BanBuRY CROSS, 


To SEE A FINE LADY UPON A WHITE HORSE, 
RINGS ON HER FINGERS,AND BELLS ON HER TOES, 
SHE SHALL HAVE MUSIC WHEREVER SHE GOES: 


So SINGS THE FOND MOTHER IN NURSERY RHYME 

h HER GLAD INFANT, THE WHILE KEEPING. TIME; 

AND $0 CAN ALL MOTHERS WITH TUNEFUL REFRAIN 

DEuGHT IN THEIR INFANTS, WHOSE HEALTH THEY MAINTAIN, 

THROUGH 

MRS.WINSLOWS SOOTHING SYRUP 
OVER FIFTY YEARS SOLD 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. 12, Boston. 


TO MILLIONS OF MOTHERS IN THE NEW WORLD AND OL 
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Dr. Deimel 
Underwear 


COOL 
CLEANLY 
COMFORTABLE 


The ideal underwear for every season but 
especially delightful during the hot sultry 


days of summer. A revelation of comfort 


. to those who wear irritating, perspiration 
soaked woolens. 


Free Booklet and Samples of 
the Cloth Sent by Addressing 


All genuine Dr. Deimel gar- 
ments bear this trade-mark 


The Deimel Linen=Mesh Co. 


491 Broadway, New York 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | WASHINGTON, D. C. MONTREAL, CAN. LONDON, E. C., ENG. 
6th Floor, Hayward Bldg. 728 15th St., N. W. 2202 St. Catherine St. 10-12 Bread St. 

The Dr. Deimel Dress Shields are the best made. Can be 

easily washed; are odorless. We guarantee every pair 
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HARTFORD 


TYPEWRITERS 


ARE SIMPLE, SERVICEABLE 
AND DURABLE. . 


ee MADE WITH EITHER SINGLE OR x 
; DOUBLE KEYBOARD 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. M5 a 


THE HARTFORD TYPEWRITER 
426 Capitol Ave., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Miss Uptodate: If you find 
the old fashioned steel pen 
SO aggravating, why inthe 
world dont you get a 

SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN? 


Miss Ann TeeK: | have 
heart trouble— sudden Joy 
might Kill me” 


FOR SALE AT 


ESRCLUSIVE PEN STORE 
96 STATE STREET, (STEWART BUILDING) CHICAGO 


MABIE, TODD & BARD 


A little disc the size of a silver dime, costing less 
\ than two cents, makes one ounce of Pure 
Ink. Economical, Durable, Acid- 
= “a Proof. Will not mould or 
corrode the Pen. 
Highly recommended by school- 
teachers, banks, business 


houses, and Govern- 
ment offi- 


Se 
Sample box of 8 tablets 
and a gold-finished fountain pen 
worth $1.00, sent postpaid on 
receipt of 50c. Single box, 8 tablets, 
toc. On sale at all leading druggists and sta 
. Agents wanted. Write forsample. Address 


The Thomas A. Edison Jr. Chemical Co. 
31-33-35 Stone Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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“a CARTERS 


SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS 


over 


Select a pen for WPiting from 
a sample card of special numbers for cor- 
respondence. 12 pens for J0c., postpaid. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


349 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


THE CARTER'S INK €0. 


An Old Bookkeeper is Discriminating 
nen take his advice and use CARTER’S 
d for booklet “Inklings” —Free 
THE CARTER’ ‘S INK CO. - BOSTON, MASS. 


Our Engraving 


Of Wedding Stationery has . 


the crank—and your copy’s made, 
No wet cloths to handle—no 
damp blotters to arrange—no 
screwing down letter-press, 
It stands always ready. 
The pressure of the copy- 
ing-rollers is always the 
same. Never a blurred letter, 
nor an indistinct copy. 
Every copy 
and _ perfect — 
no faint copies 
to guess at, 
Copies made 
on the RAPID 
ROLLER LEt- 
TER COPIER can be 
filed right with the 
letters received, 


Send for Cat. 3303 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Branches in N. Y., Phila., 
Boston, Chi., San F., and 
seven other cities, 


Established 1837 


sake 


something to commend itself 
to people of taste and refine- 
ment over the common, ordi- 
nary kind. 


Our Prices 


Are as low as work of our 
standard can be named. 


Wesend you finely engraved 
plate and 100 of latest style 
visiting cards for $1.50. 


Monogram and initial work 
a specialty. 

High class correspondence 
papers. 


$. D. Childs § Zo. 


140-142 Monroe St. 
CHICAGO. 
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Use SMITH PREMIER 
TYPEWRITERS 


Because they possess those sterling features 
that make them the most economical to 
own. Good work all the time. 
The Smith Premier 
Typewriter Co., 
Syracuse. N.Y., 
U.S.A. 


Paris 1900... 


Highest Award 
Possible 


Grand Prize, 


STYLES 


TRADE MARK | 
REGISTERED 


THE BEST. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


_ FOUNTAIN PEN. 


| ‘OR ADDRESS. BLOOMSBURG.P. 


del not use a clean Fountain 

Pen, one that will write and 
write always, without skipping, 
blotting, or scratching? 


The above Fountain Pen is and 
has been sold on its merits all over 
the world for sixteen years, and is 
unconditionally guaranteed. 


THE 


Leading Typewriter 
OF THE WORLD 


The Only POLYGLOT—Using a HUNDRED Type Shuttles in TWENTY-SIX 
Languages. All immediately interchangeable, Now adds to its Conceded Perfec- 
tions (Perfect Alig 


I ion, etc.). 


Each day has its cares 
Each day has its cares 
Apxetov TH Hepa H xane 
Each day has its cares 


WORK IN SIGHT | 


Each day has its cares 
Bo ympo neuvemcA 6AC% 


of dia ou 
EACH DAY HAS ITS CARES 
Gin jeber Zag hat feine 


A CROWNING GLORY 
The Best MANIFOLDER, where QUALITY and QUANTITY are desired 
THE 
HAMMOND 
TYPE- 
WRITER 
COMPANY 


69th to 7oth Street, East River 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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“THE NAME IS EVERYTHING.” 


Wearing Points 
Esterbrook 


on a pen isf? \an absolute “SELLING POINTS” 


guarantee excellence 


5 On its 
Jackson wearing 
iG |] points 
ALONE 


the SSE 


REMINGTON 


TYPEWRITER 


stationers have them. 
outsells every other 
Accept writing machine 


Wyckoff, S & Benedict 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John Street, N. Yo 327 BROADWAY #4 # NEW YORK 


The New Model 


The Mark of 
a Good Pencil 


The pencil that bears the Dixon mark 
needs no further guarantee of its quality. 
Among the many styles and 
shapes of D/XON’S American Graph- 
ite PENCILS you'll find the pencil 
that just suits your requirements. 


For 16 cents we will mail you samples worth 
double that amount, if your dealer doesn’t 
keep them. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE C0., Jersey City, N. J. 


309 Broadway 
New York. 


Win j q | 
popular r y $t. 
Over 150}! varieties of 
other styles! ito suit 
| 
every puri, pose. All 
| 
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Densmore Cypewriter 


to Norway 
the North Cape 
and Spitzbergen 


by the well-known Twin-Screw Steamer 


‘Auguste Victoria’ 


leaving New York June 17th and Hamburg 
July 3d, r902. Duration of Cruise, from 
Hamburg to Hamburg, 22 days. 


By the Twin-Screw Cruising Steamer 


“Prinzessin Victoria Luise’ 


3 cruises, each of 14-16 days’ duration, to the 


LAND orthne MIDNIGHT SUN 


From Hamburg June 25, July 15, August 3 


And a specially attractive cruise of 23 days 


tothe BALTIC SEA anathe NORTHERN CAPITALS 


(Norway, Sweden, Russia, Denmark, Germany) From Hamburg August 22d, 1902 


Both these vessels are classed among the finest cruising vessels afloat, the ‘‘Prinzessin Victoria Luise’’ having been 
constructed solely for the purpose of pleasure cruising. They afford the very highest degree of comfort and luxury. 


For illustrated pamphlets, itineraries, etc., address Dept. 17 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


35-37 eee New York 70 State St., Boston 1229 Walnut St., Philadelphia 106 N, Broadway, St. Louis 
159 Randolph St., Chicago 401 California St., San Francisco 116 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 0. 
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A Wonderful Material! 


PANTASOTE 


Waterproof—Greaseproof—Stainproof 


Also Germproof and FIREPROOF! Unlike other leather 
substitutes, it contains no cellulose, or other 
ous and objectionable sub- 
stances, and is also en- 
tirely odorless. 
Pantasote does not peel 
or crack, is not affected by 
heat, cold or climate. 
Looks like Morocco leath- 
er, wears better and costs 
half. Tested nine years 
with un- 
qualified 
success, 
Madein 
leath- 
or 
richly em- 
bossed de- 
signs, all 
stan ard 


18x18 in. 
for 25cents 
in stamps. 
Free sample 
15x6 in. for 


Awarded GOLD at Buffalo. 


i tions ; genu- 
ne has on goods, 


PANTASOTE C0. Dept. Z, 11 Broadway, New York. 


24. Years the 


Standard of Excellence 


Only True 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


16 West 23d Street 
NEW YORK: 155-157 Broadway 
504 Fulton Street 


230-232 Boylston Street 


OSTU 
PHILADELPHIA: 924 Chestnut Street 
CHICAGO: 82 State Street 


Agents In al! Principal Cities. 


Spring & Summer 


Sanitary Underwear 
SPECIAL LIGHT WEIGHTS FOR SUMMER, 


STATIONERY 


: : BY MAIL : =: 


Che University of Chicago Press 


has exceptional facilities for filling mail orders 
for the latest iy of omnes and other 
fine papers 


An Excellent Line of Whiting’s Standard 
Fine Writing Papers 
in all the latest styles, kept regularly in stock, both in 
boxes and by the quire 


Whiting’s Number One Quality and 
Standard Linen 
are especially recommended 


Monogram Embossed Paper and Pads of 
all Sizes 


Orders taken for Fine Engraved 
Calling Cards at Reasonable Prices 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
Retail Department CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Vacation Crips 


Do you expect to treat yourself toa 
vacation trip this summer? If so, 
write for a copy of the 


Wabash Summer Tour Book 


giving a great variety of attractive 
tours with cost of tickets and other 
valuable information. Write us 
about any trip you may have in 
mind." It’s our to 
those who travel. :: 


GS. Grane, P, Fe \. Palmer, A. 
ms St., Chicag. 
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Farand away the Best Developing Paper made 
Ifyourdealercannot supply you send 20c. for one dozen 4x5 size with Developer. 

~ THE ANTHONY & SCOVILL CO. 
122-124 Fifth Ave., 17th and 18th Streets . - New York 
Atlas Block; Randolph Street and Wabash Ave. - Chicago 


ORCHESTRA 


Instruments, Violins, Flutes, Mandolins, G 
Banjos, Lyon & Healy and “Washburn 
struments are in use everywhere and are sold by 
leading music dealers. Ask for ‘‘Dept. G’’ Catalog, 
Illustrated, mailed free. It’s a money-saver. F 
LYON & HEALY, . 38 Adams St., Chicago, Ii}, 
The World’s Largest Music House. Sells **Everything Known in Musie,» 


PIAN Do You Want a 


Genuine Bargain 
We have hundreds of Upright Pianos returned from renting 


which must be disposed of at once. These pianos include 
Steinways, Knabes, Fischers, Sterlings and other well known 
makes. Many cannot be distinguished from new, yet all are 


offered at a great discount. Uprights 
as low as $100. Also beautiful new Up. 
rights at $125, $135, $150 and $165. 
A magnificent in- strument at $290, 


fully equal to many $400 pianos. Easy 
monthly payments accepted. Freight is only about $5. Write 
at once for complete list and full particulars. Youcan make a 
great saving by securing your piano from us. Every piano war- 
ranted as represented. ‘‘A Piano Book,” free. Write today. 


LYON & HEALY 


38 Adams St., CHICAGO. 
World’s largest music house; sell “Everything known in Musie.” 


Rare Old Violins 


Rh) ey Largest and finest collection on this conti 

‘\\ AL Fine catalogue (free) containing 50 
Wit labels in colors and Biographies of ali the 
Ley noted makers. List and particulars of Solo 


instruments from $50 to $10,000. Monthly 
payments may be arranged. Violins sent on 
seven days examination. Formal Certificate 
of Genuineness with each instrument. 


LYON & HEALY, * iit“ 


THE ALTON’S ENGINEER. 
Ir YOU WILL SEND THE ADDRESS 
OF A PERSON WHO, WITHIN A YEAR, 
WILL HAVE USE FOR THE CHICAGO 
& ALTON RAILWAY 


(TERRITORY COVERED OUTLINEDIN 
ABOVE MAP), WE WILL MAIL TO YOU 
A PICTURE, 4% X3 INCHES, OF THE 
ALTON’S ENGINEER. IF, IN ADDI- 
TION, YOU WILL TELL US IN WHAT 
PUBLICATION YOU READ THIS AD~ 
VERTISEMENT, WE WILL SEND TO 
YOU A PAMPHLET ABOUT THE BIG- 
GEST CAMERA IN THE WORLD. 
Gro. J. CHARLTON, 
GENERAL PaSSENGER AGENT, CHICAGO & 
Ratitway, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


GOERZ — 


ANSCHUTZ 
CAMERA 


NEEDS LESS LIGHT 
THAN ANY OTHER 


wit make pictures when 
others fail, and will take 
anything others can. Most com- 
pact, lightest and most complete. 
A wonderful instrument for 
obtaining full-timed results when 
speed is essential. Fitted with 
the famous 


Goerz Lens and 
Focal Plane Shutter 


Catalogue free from your dealer or 


C.P.Goerz Optical Works 


Room 6 52 E, Union Square, Now York. | 
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MAIN OFFICE Berlin, Frindonan, Germany. 


A Field Glass 
Tourist 


Is an experienced tourist, one who has 
learned that a good Field Glass is the extra 
sense that brings the out-of-reach into easy 
view. It is the same with the Sportsman, 
Yachtsman, Ranchman, Residents at seaside 
or mountain. 


Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss 
STEREO 
Glasses 
Are the Best in the World, used by the 
armies and navies of the great nations. Small, 
Light, Enormous Field and Power. Bausch 
and Lomb Binoculars stand next. Cost less. 


AT ALL DEALERS 
BOOKLET U.P, TELLS WHY 


Bausch & Lomb OpticalCo. 


New York ROCHESTER, N. Y. Chicago 


THE PERFECT PHOTO 


SHUTTER 


Fits Any Lens Precise as a Watch 


This new shutter does anything the photographer can ask of it 
automatically; any desired exposure from Express Trains, 
Athletes, and Race Horses to Time Exposures. The Smallest, 
Best Made, Most Scientific. All working parts enclosed. 


Volute Shutter and Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss Anastigmat or 


Plastigmat Lens is an ideal combination for your camera. 


Send for descriptive Booklet U. P. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 


New York ROCHESTER, N.Y. Chicago 


CROWN 
PIANOS 


Noble in Tone 
Chaste in Appearance 
Durability Unquestioned 


GEO. P. BENT 


Manufacturer Chicago 


LONG LIVED 
ORGANS 


STYLE 4405. 


are valuable investments. Our instru- 
ments have extraordinarily long lives. 
They are thoroughly well made and are 
absolutely mouse proof. One great 
source of annoyance and expense is thus 
removed. Our latest model, style 4405, 
has just began its career, but has lived 
long enough to earn popularity and 
show that it is like its fore-runners in 
staying qualities and excellence. 


Masons Haulin Co. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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is significant that in homes of wealth where 
} the very best is demanded, Ivory Soap i is used 
in the nursery. At the same time, in hundreds 
xGSSEG of families where economy decides the choice, 
Ivory Soap is selected. Thus its purity attracts the 
rich; its economy attracts the poor. High quality and 


low cost: is there any better combination ? 


: IN THE HOMES OF THE PEOPLE. |i 
= || | CR 
iy 
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|BUFFALO LITHIA WATER!" Forms 
Disease, Albuminuria of Pregnancy, Uric Acid 


Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Lithzemia, Renal 
Calculi, and Stone of the Bladder, Etc., Etc. 


Dr. George Ben Johnston, Richmond, Va., ex-President Medical Society of Vir- 


m ginia and Professor of Gynecologg and Abdominal Surgery, Medical College of Virginia: 
“IF I WERE ASKED WHAT MINERAL WATER HAS THE WIDEST RANGE OF 


= USEFULNESS, | WOULD UNHESITATINGLY ANSWER BUFFALO LITHIA. It is a most 


valuable remedy in many obscure and stubborn conditions which, at best, yield slowly, if at all, to 
drugs. In URIC ACID DIATHESIS, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, LITH4AEMIA, and the like, its 
beneficial effects are prompt and lasting. 

‘Almost any case of Pyelitis and Cystitis will be alleviated by it and many cured. 

**] have had evidence of the undoubted DISINTEGRATING, SOLVENT, and ELIMINATING 
POWERS of this water IN RENAL CALCULUS, and have known its long continued use to per- 
manently break up the gravel-forming habit. 

“It is an agent of great value in the treatment of the Albuminuria of Pregnancy, and is an 
excellent diuretic in Scarlatina and Typhoid Fever. In all forms of BRIGHT’S DISEASE, 
except those hopelessly advanced, its good effects are pronounced. I believe it has been 
the means of prolonging many lives in this trou 


John V. Shoemaker, M.D., LL. D., Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeu- 
tics in the Medico-Chirurgical College of Philadelphia, etc., in the New York Medical Journal, 
June 22, 1899: “The BUFFALO LITHIA is DOUBLY, EFFICIENT in Rheu- 
matism and Gout. It dissolves Uric Acid and Phosphatic sediments, as well as other products 
difficult of elimination, while at the same time it exerts a moderately stimulant effect upon the renal 
| cells, and thereby facilitates the swift removal of insoluble materials from the body. Without such 
action insoluble substances will precipitate in the Kidneys and Bladder. The intense suffering pro- 
duced by Stone, together with consecutive pyelitis and cystitis, are avoided by prompt elimination. 
Unquestionably, although the speedy removal of Uric Acid and other products of faulty tissue 
change is of conspicuous benefit, yet to PREVENT their formation is a service still more important. 


This service is performed by the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER when it corrects 
those digestive failures which are responsible for the production of deleterious materials.”’ 


James L. Cabell, M.D., A.M., LL.D., Formerly Professor of Physiology and 
Surgery in the Medical Department of the University of Virginia, and President of the Nation- 


al Board of Health, says: ‘‘BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in Uric Acid Diathesis is a 
well-known therapeutic resource. It should be recognized by the profession as an 
article of Materia Medica.’’ 


Dr. J. W. Mallet, Professor of Chemistry, University of Virginia. (Extract from report 


of analysis of Calculi discharged 
by patients under the action of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Spring No. 2): 

**It seems on the whole probable that the action of the water is PRIMARILY and MAINLY 
upon URIC ACID and the URATES, but when these constituents occur along with and as 
cementing matter to Phosphatic or Oxalic Calculus materials, the latter may be so detached and 
broken down as-to disintegrate the Calculus as a whole in these cases, also thus admitting of 
Urethral discharge.”? 

Spring No. 1 is both a NERVE and a BLOOD TONIC, and in PALE, PEEBLE, and 
ANAEMIC SUBJECTS is to be preferred. In the absence of these symptons No. 2 is to be preferred. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 


Testimonials which defy all imputation or questions sent to any address. 


PROPRIETOR = BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS VIRGIN 
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WEBER 
PIANOS 


That which gives the Weber Piano 
its charm, its real worth, apart from 
the quality of the materials which 
enter into its construction and the 
artistic beauty of its exterior, is that 


in the possession of which it stands 


has the Sargest . sale in the United alone. 
States, because it yrelds the most ! 
and best for the moriey 20 
NOTE THE TRADE-MARK ON EVERY CAN 108 Fifth Ave., New York 


1780 wt DORCHESTER,MASS. 


ATHLETES 
TOKEEP IN GOOD TRIM | 
LOOK WELL 
THE CONDITION 
= OF THE SKIN 


TO THIS END 
THE BATH SHOULD. 
BE HAD WITH 
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